New BISBEE STRAIN. Trees Sold ONLY by Stark Bro’s 


 Helled as the Apple Sensation of the Century by Horticultural 
Authorities and Fruit Growers! Never, they say, apples more beauti- 
fully shaped, brilliantly red, or delicious! Starkrimson Delicious Trees 
are hardier, bear years younger, bigger crops every year— TWICE 
AS MANY APPLES as Delicious in the first 10 years. Be the first in 
your neighborhood to grow this “Apple of the Future!” Demand 
terrific! Supply limited! Rush COUPON for complete details in 
the 1959 STARK BRO’S FREE CATALOG NOW! Awarded Piant 
Patent 1565 by U.S. Government. 


Starkrimson Apples and the 
Starkrimson 


Or 
Tree 


64 Big Pages— 
245 Color Photes 


Stark Bro’ S 


FRUIT TREE & LANDSCAPE 


(CATALOG 


MAIL COUPON BELOW 


| See—FREE—the dramatic difference between ordinary nursery 
stock and Stark Bro’s Exclusive Leader Varieties of Fruit Trees 
and Ornamentals in this natural-color 64-page Catalog! Be amazed 
at the 418 outstanding varieties of U.S. Plant Patented and Trade 
Marked Fruits including Starkrimson Delicious Apple . . . gorgeous 
Roses, Flowering Shrubs, Vines. Contains valuable landscape 
planning guide. Stark Bro’s 143rd year! Send coupon for Catalog! 


Mow Miracle FRUIT.SPUR TYPE Apple Tree 

STARE RIMSOH DELICIOWS® Bader 


See Difference Between Ordinary “Dwarfs” 
and the Exclusive Leader Varieties of 


STARK DWARF FRUIT TREES 


Ideal for ‘‘vest pocket’’ home 
orchards! Glorious Apples, 
|| pears, peaches are just as big, 
as fine in every way as fruit 
grown on full size Stark trees. 
Just reach up and harvest! 


Ornamental . . . ideal for hedges, 
borders. Get all the facts in the 

| new Stark Catalog! It’s yours 
FREE!—Just mail the coupon. 


| STARK BRO'S NURSERIES & co. 
Dwart Pear Tree 


| Bex 1219, Louisiana, Missouri 


| © Send FREE, new ay Fruit-Landscape Catsiog filied with gorgeous 
of your 418 varieties of Fruit Trees, OWARF 
Fruit Trees, Flowering Shrubs, Flowering Trees, Shade Trees, Vines, | 


natural -color 
Berries. 


FRUIT FOR PROFIT 
© Send me your special offer for early orders! 


oO it you need 20 Fruit Trees or more just check here for facts on GROWING | 


new ont 9 TARK ROSES 
Be stunned by the newest Stark Rose 
achievements in full color. Stark Ever- 


bloomers bloom First Summer! See these 
prize winnersandall theold-timefavorites. 


IMPORTANT 


Amazing Luther Burbank 
Fruit Creations which we 
introduced to the world are thy 
obtainable ONLY from us. i, ‘ é 


Name. 
TURN SPARE HOURS Earned $3,406.62 in 
or Street Address (very important) STA R B R 0 INTO EASY CASH! $ Spare Time 
Jim Kirkpatrick of 
¢ Kelly Six of Michigan 


year’s income writing 
orders for Stark Bro’s 
in his spare time. 


writing orders for 
Stark Bro’s in his 
spare time. 


orders for Stark Bro’s nursery 
stock. Check for FREE money- 
making kit. No obligation. 


Box 4219, Louisiana, Missouri 
Largest in World — Oldest in America 


© CHECK WERE for -Making Sales Pians and FREE Demonstration 
Kit. fal na Varieties to friends, neighbors. 
Pleasant work. No investment. No experience 
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FOR 1959 


Here are seven outstanding tours — planned by experts with 
more than 30 years experience in foreign travel, and the foremost 
agency in the field of garden travel; sponsored by leading hor- 
ticultural societies inthe United States and Canada; and personally 
conducted by famous garden authorities who will be available at 
all times to aid you with expicnations and horticultural advice. 


Towu 


THE WORLD OVER! 


Combine 


your enjoyment of gardening 
with the pleasures of travel. See the 


will have opportunities to meet and talk with 
leading garden authorities of the countries 


famous gardens as well as the famous sights 
of the countries visited. These leisurely yet 
thorough tours—the original, annual, all- 
expense-inclusive tours of gardens overseas 
—grow more popular each year. 


All tours will include special receptions, teas 
and luncheons at private estates, which the 
average visitor does not usually see. You 


visited —horticulturists, gardeners, bulb 
growers, nurserymen, teachers, etc.! 


For your convenience, experienced tour man- 
agers will accompany each group. They will 
take care of such matters as transfers, 
baggage, transportation, reservations, etc. 
They will be on hand to assist you with any 
personal travel matters which may arise. 


MEDITERRANEAN 


day tourled by Prof. Donald]. Bushey, 
Department of Horticulture, Cornel 
University. Sail on SS Cristoforo 
Colombo, March 27. 

The sunny southern route to Sicily, Italy, 
ltalian-Swiss Lake District, the Riviera, 
Frence, the International Floralies in 
Paris. $1470, all inclusive. 


SCANDINAVIA * 


48 day tourled by Dr. Ernest K. Thomas, 
Fvecutive Secretary, Rhode Island 
Horticultural Society. Sail on RMS 
Queen Elizabeth, June 10. 

London, The Fiords of Norway, Sweden's 
Lake Country, Danish “fairytale country- 


side,” Holland, Belgium, Paris. $1630, 


all inclusive. 


*NOTE: Tours of Western Eu- 
rope, British Isles and 
Scandinavia may be taken 
seporcately or in sequence, at 
@ saving, os they connect with 
each other, 


WESTERN EUROPE* 


45 Jay tour led by Prof. Clark L. Thayer, 


Sormer head af Dept. of Floriculture, 


University of Massachusetts 

Sail on SS Nieuw Amsterdam, April 24. 
Holland at tulip time, Belgium, Paris in 
the spring, French chateoux country, 
South England, Chelsea Flower Show in 
London. $1230, all inclusive. 


HAWAIIAN ISLANDS 


33 day tour ed by Prof. Victor U1. Ries, 
Department of Hortiwulture, Ohio State 
University. Sail on SS Lurline from 

San Francisco, May 4 

Garden Paradise of the Pacific in the 
spring flower season. Hawuii, Maui, 
Kauai, Oahu, Woikiki Beach, Honolulu. 
$1265, plus tax. 


MEXICO 


?? day tour led by Mr. Phillip Clark, 
horticultural author and Fditor 
Horticulture Magazine. Fly from 

New York City, March 14 

Mexico City and environs, tropical Vera 
Cruz and the orchid region, Taxco and 
“old Mexico,” San Jose Purve and Mexi- 
can private estates. $776, all inclusive. 


BRITISH ISLES * 


4! day tour led by Prof. Clark L.. Thayer, 
former head of Dept. of Flonicu!ture, 
Uniwersity of Massachusetts. Sarl on 
RMS Queen Elizabeth, May 13. 

South England, Chelsea Flower Show in 
London, the Iake country, the midlands, 
Wales, South and North Ireland, 
Scotland. $1291, all inclusive. 


THE ORIENT 


33 day tour led by Dr. Ernest K. Thomas, 
Executwe Secretary, Rhode Idland 
Horticultural Society 

Fly from San Francisco, April 2 
Hawaiian Islands, Japan at Cherry Blos- 
som Time, fascinating Hong Kong, exotic 
Thailand (Siam), Cambodio. $2485, 
plus tox. 


For complete information, write Dept. HI 


JEAN BERKE 


TRAVEL SERVICE, Inc. 


516 Fifth Avenue 


New York 36, New York 
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FREE HORTICULTURE 


if you love flowers, we want you to hove a free —_- : America’s Authentic Garden Magazine 
copy of the new Park Flower Book for 1959. 


This cotalog lists and de- 
scribes over 3000 varie- 


ties of flower seed ond | CONTENTS e JANUARY 1959 


plants— 


Also seed of house and 
window plants. Book gives VOL XXXVII—NO. I 


cultural directions, pro- 
nouncing index, germino- 


tion tables, lot of helpful Letters to the Editor 
New Books 
ee Dwarf Mistletoe Threatens Spruce 
Plant Patents 
FREE FLOWER Centranthus Ruber Emily Parcher 
8OoK Pre-Germination for Better Results William H. Wolff 
Coming Events 
GEORGE W. PARK SEED CO. Crow Endive 
GREENWOOD 21, S. C. W. Ray Hastings 
The Familiar Hawthorns Gertrude W. Phillips 
The Pygmy Annuals Bernice C. Brilmayer 
Double Petunias from Seed James H. Rice 


NEW KRIDER ADVANCE A Place for the Birds Anne Hinshaw Wing 
Treated Plants What's New in Tuberous Begonias .. .Dr. John H. Hanley 


For Startling Growth The New Roses Frank H. Abrahamson 


Wisteria George Taloumis 
Read all about this new developme ad 
saa " Branches Against a Winter’s Sky 


IN Now Is The Time 
“Glories of the Garden"’ Rhododendrons 
1e Unique Moses-in-the-Boat S. Phillips 
write KRIDER NURSERIES Try the Nut Trees Prof. J. C. McDaniel 
_ The Home of Fine Plants Ferns Can Be Easy Dr. W. C. Drummond 
MIDDLEBURY INDIANA The Camellia Show Dates 
Garden Club Yearbook Rules Dorothy S. Manks 
Garden Club Yearbook Winners Theresa S. Coyne 
Clubs and Societies 
Garden Tours 


OUR COVERS 
Front—Rhododendron hybrid America—P. E. Genereux 
Back—New Annual Aster, Curlilocks 


COLOR INSERTS 
Page 27—Rose Arrangements 


WRITE 
LOR . . . Write NOW! Page 30—Wisteria and Tulips, Garden of Mr. and Mrs. J. 


want you te have the Mest Warren Shoemaker, Winchester, Massachusetts—Nelson 
plete water lily catalog ever published Groffman 

absolutely free! Profusely illustrated, valu- 

able do-it-yourself ideas. All water lilies 

guaranteed to bloom. Select individual lilies 


or fish fro low 25¢ or compl: i 

lie the Tub Garden, 24 in. metal pool, 12 Arno H. Nehrling, Director of Publications 

in. deep water lily plants, 5 

Wm. TRICKER Inc., 9103 Allendale Avenue, Saddle Phil Clark Editor 

River, N.J.or 9128 Tanglewood Drive, Independence, Ohie H. Gleason Mattoon ..........665600e000ee0e++5+-+-Assistant Editor 

Arthur C. King Advertising Manager 


Paul E. Genereux Photographer 


Send for free samples Edward Dane Ernest Hoftyzer 


~ PERFECT GARDEN LABEL Stedman Buttrick Harold S. Ross 


{ P . Horticulture is printed by The Rumford Press, Concord, New Hamp- 
i Lead pencil markings permanent shire. Micro-Color Lithography by W. A. Krueger Co., Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. Halftones by Franklin Engraving Co., Boston, Massachusetts, 
Really reliable. Millions in satisfactory 
use, Beautiful gray green color blends — 
with garden. A style for every purpose. 
HOWARD HAMMITT Horticutture: January 1959 ¢ Volume XXXVII, No. 1 ¢ Issued Monthly, Pub- 
13 Lewis Street Hartford 3, Conn. ished at Horticultural Hall, Boston 15, Mass. Subscription Rates (in advance). One 
year $4.00. Canada $4.00. Foreign Countries, $5.00. Second-class at Boston, Mass. 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1952. Ad- 
dress all correspondence relating to Subscriptions and Advertising to Horticulture, 300 


HARDY PECAN TREE $ 39 Mass. Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 
Member or Avupit Bureau oF CIRCULATIONS 


Enjoy pecan nuts of good size and flavor. Husky Each 
young, quick-growing, 18*-24° seedlings now spe- Post- 
cially priced. FREE CATALOG of nat, fruit 
ornamental, and shade trees. WRITE TODAY! 
A. B. McClanahan & Co.—East Coast Advertising Rep., 295 Madison Ave., New 
JAPANESE TREE PEONY $ | York 17, New York, Walter Kk. Dimm—West Coast Advertising Rep., 3533 N.E. 21st 
} Ave., Portland 12, Oregon. Kussell B. Smith—North Central Advertising Rep., 205 
West Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, Illinois. S. M. Masse—East Central Advertising Rep., 
winter, Choiceof Crimson, Pink or White l-yr. grafts paid 


11118 Clifton Blvd., Cleveland 2, Ohio. 


FREE CATALOG of Shrubs, Ornamentals, Fruits. 
THE WHITTEN NURSERIES, Box 147 Bridgman, Mich. 
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, Even the most 
experienced gardeners 


find something new 
in 


Wayside’ s catalog 


No matter how many catalogs you have seen, we know 
you are sure to find something entirely new, rare and 
unusual in Wayside’ S$ magnificent new Spring Catalog. 
Few experiences are more exciting than your first 
glimpse of this world famous garden catalog. It begins T 
where most others leave off . . . bringing to you a whole > a 
new and wonderful concept ‘of gardening. Imagine a ; ? de Rothschild 
catalog with no less than 1800 flowering shrubs, prize AZALEAS 
roses, exotic lilies, handsome trees, rare bulbs and hardy 
“Pedigreed” plants. The complete range of worthwhile 
items which this catalog embraces is almost unbelievable. 


See these fine new subjects 
New FLORIBUNDA ROSES. A collection that we 
feel is the most exciting ever offered—in color, hardi- 
ness and the abundance of both flowers and foliage. 
Choose Sunny Maid, the new single floribunda that buds 
gold, matures white; Gipsy Maid, of brilliant orange- 
carmine blossoms; Bonnie Maid, lovely shaded pink; j 
Dusky Maiden, crimson blooms with true Damask fra- 
grance or Charming Maid, an orange-salmon. 
New DE ROTHSCHILD AZALEAS. Fabulous new 
Wayside exclusives brought to you direct from the 
famous de Rothschild estate in England. They are the 
product of 40 years of painstaking selection. Of unpar- 
alleled perfection, their exquisite blossoms measure 4” 
across and range in color from white, soft pastels, deep 
yellows, vibrant orange to fiery reds. 


New ALTHEA, Biue Bird. As blue as a summer sky, 

this unusual Rose of Sharon literally has single flowers y a 
as big as saucers. Infinitely more attractive and appeal- » 
ANCHUSA ing than the double forms, it’s a rare summer-blooming ERIGERONS| 
lodd border bush. 

Reuse New FLORIBUNDA, Al/gold. Worth its weight in 

ore gold if your garden could use a patch of bright sunshine 

yellow. From the opening of the first bud till the last 

petal falls, Al/gold is heartier and handsomer than most 

Floribundas. 

New ANCHUSA, Loddon Royalist. Clouds of extra 

large blossoms of extraordinary blue cover this sturdy : 

new form of Anchusa Dropmore. A medium-size, com- 

pact plant, it presents a vivid touch of color in your mid- { — 

summer garden. 3 

New ERIGERONS. Never before such a variety of * 

these delicate and hardy Dainty Daisies. Now choose 

from Dignity, a violet-lavender that deepens with ma- 

turity; Felicity, extra large deep pink or Sincerity, a 

light lavender-blue. 

New HARDY PHLOX, Starfire. Visualize, if you can, 

a really bright ced phlox. It’s Starfire, the most beautiful 

red phlox in the world today—a mass of color so daz- 

zling it has to be seen to appreciate its brilliant effect. 

New RHUS, Notcutt. Gardeners who have been lucky 

enough to see this exclusive Wayside “wonder” know 

why it is the sensation of two continents. Its claret-to- 

black purple foliage and black-purple plumes are simply 

incomparable drama. 


SEND FOR THE WORLD’S FINEST i 
HORTICULTURAL BOOK-CATALOG 


To obtain your copy, please enclose $1.00 
for postage and handling costs of this 
heavy book, 244 pages, with hundreds of 
true-color illustrations, accurate descrip- 
tions and cultural directions for each 
item. No other catalog in America can 
equal Wayside’s complete selection of over 
1800 outstanding new shrubs. prize roses, 
rare bulbs, exotic lilies and “Pedigreed” 
hardy plants. See the world’s finest gar- 
5 den subjects. Send for your copy of this 
es outstanding catalog TODAY! 


80 MENTOR AVE., MENTOR, OHIO be 


Waxside Gardens | 
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FERTO POTS 


“Plant eats Pot” 


Made with Organic, Odorless Sterilized 
Cow Manure 


Start seeds, plants, 
bulbs, efc., in Ferto- 
Pots. When transplant- 
ing put plant, pot and 
all in ground—no shock 
or wilt. Pot softens and 
cow manure feeds plant 


ATTRACTIVE GARDEN SIGN & (your name) GARDEN CLUB 


| This attractive garden sign with Garden Club 
| membership will signify your affiliation and 
| create enthusiasm in your neighborhood. On 


id impro il 
| weatherized board with green letters on white b> 
990 background. 7/2” x 20” for the Garden and > nh or 

” a hm song Of The Dirds for muir 

5” x 18 for the member sign, both for $4.65. Golls 

250 Pots—3’’ diom Prepaid. To Garden Clubs in quantities of 25 te os 

| or more the price will be $3.95 each, for 
SHIPPED EXPRESS—NOT PREPAID both signs on one stake. Be a first for your 
club, and lead the way for the Federation. 

SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER Order Today From PINECREST DISTRIB GARDEN CLUB 


$3.75 UTING CO., Dept. C, 22 Concord St., 
4.25 Portland, Maine. 


475 


Shipped Parcel Post Prepaid. Know EXACTLY When To Water Plants! 


Amazing new Fisher electronic moisture 
meter tells you exactly when your plants 
and lawn need watering in a matter of 
seconds! Simply stick it in the soil and 
read the meter. Assures you more beau- 
tiful and healthier plants, flowers and 
lawn. A must for all home gardeners, 
greenhouse owners, and orchid grow- 
ers. Proven performance acclaimed by 
nurserymen and florists. Ideal gift for 
gardeners! Only $12.95. Send check or 
M. O. now for immediate delivery. 
Fisher Research Laboratories, Inc., 
Dept. H-5, Palo Alto, Calif. 


At your Dealers or send 
check or Money order to 


QUAKER LANE PRODUCTS | 


Dept. Pittstown, N. J. 


HAND SEWN MOCS 


Rugged one-piece TRUE MOCS with Camp Moc ef 
Sole. Black oil tanned . . . the quality moccasin. MAINE MADE 


MOCCASINS 


Youths’-Boys’-Men’s-Women’s, all sizes only 
Make REAL Flower $4.95. Women’s White Elk $4.95. Men's Giant 


‘Placemats Sizes, Sizes 13-16, $5.95. Men’s Pebble Brown 
Waterproof. Sizes 6-12, $6.95. Men’s Heavy Soft 
en bedded in ¢ Glove Leather with Straight Heel Stay, Crepe 
other fine objects che foe yourself, foe Sole and Heel, Natural. Sizes 6-12, $6.95. All 
pensive. For illustrated booklet showing how, mail 25¢ | | prices include postage. Write: PINECREST DIS- 
TRIBUTING CO., DEPT. M, 22 Concord Street, 


Portland, Maine. 


The CaStolite Company 


EARLY AMERICAN CHARM... 


CATCH THEM ALIVE AND UNHURT! 


Completely recapture the traditions and beauty of 
early Colonial days with these HAND MADE, 
Salem Antique reproductions. Made from the finest 
New England mellowed pine. Lacquered and 
HAND RUBBED FINISH, gives that warm glow 
that adds beauty to any room in your home. 
Colonial reproductions of the highest quality to 
satisfy the most discriminating. Send your order 
to HOWARD'S GIFTS, Post office Box 161, Wesi 


Amazing HAVAHART trap captures raiding rats, rabbits, 
weasel ote 


lakes mink, coons without 
« released un- 


squirre 


y to ends give animal confidence, 

Fully mteced, No jaws or springs to break. Rust proof, »water Soticfacti ar: 

commen tot WALL SHELF Bridgewater, Mass. Satisfaction guaranteed. New 

40-page booklet on trapping secrets illus. by Carl Burger. 4 Drawer catalogue 10¢. CANDLE BRACKET 
8" x 12" x 4” 


| 14% x 10% x 342” 
HAVAHART, 172-J Water St., Ossining, N.Y $6.95 Postpaid Postpaid $3.95 


Please send me free 40-page booklet and price list. 
Name eee 


Address 
6 HORTICULTURE 
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-to the Editor 


Grown in Sphagnum Moss 


Dear Editor—For the past three years, I 
have grown the following plants in sphag- 
num moss with excellent results, gardenias, 
calla lilies, caladiums, tuberous begonias, 
gloxinias and amaryllis. 

For one year, geraniums, fibrous be- 
gonias, camellias, African violets, fuchsias, 
philodendron of various varieties, grape 
ivy, palms, aralia and cyclamen have done 
well in moss. 

There are many advantages in moss. 
Potted plants do not require frequent water- 
ing. There are no weeds, soil-borne insects 
or diseases to contend with; the moss is 
clean and light in weight and economical. 
Since sphagnum moss is practically sterile, 
regular feeding about every 10 to 15 days 
is required. 

With the exception of plants which have 
outgrown their original pot size, I have 
kept caladiums, amaryllis, gloxinias, calla 
lilies and tuberous begonias in their orig- 
inal pots over a three-vear period, simply 
by laying them on their sides during their 
resting period and then watering them to 
start the growth cycle again, another ad- 
vantage. 

After three years of growing plants in 
the same moss, I have not noticed any 
apparent deterioration and believe that the 
moss will be good for two more vears. 


Hare 
Montrose Farms & Gardens 
Southampton, New York 


Seeds of Peace 


Dear FEditor—In the interests of peace on 
carth, I suggest you reprint the following 
portion of an cditorial from the Christian 
Science Monitor. 


“Every spring the All-American Friend- 
ship League ships garden seeds from the 
United States to Furopean, Asiatic and 
South American countries . The 
Seeds ‘of Friendship idea began with a 
shipment to Mexico in 1940 and has not 
missed a vear since. These first seeds 
helped establish school gardens 

“Individuals and clubs have a personal 
part in this project . The All-Amer- 
ica Friendship League maintains head- 
quarters at 118 West 57th St. in New 
York from which shipments are made 
weckly cach spring through the middle of 
May. Contributions (of seeds or money) 
are sent to the Secd Committee = 


Errie J. FLETCHER 
Pacific Grove, Calif. 


See page 54 
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WHEEL-HORSE TRACTOR 


All Gear...All Cheer...All Clear! 


Wheel-Horse hatter 


@ Here's your snow plow, riding mower 
all in one fully 


and garden tractor... 
geared Whceel-Horse fun-work tractor. 
Let the Wheel-Horse Suburban Tractor 
plow, mow or haul while you whistle. 
Clearing snow is no strain; garden work 
is no pain. You'll have Wheel-Horse fun 
getting jobs done in !yrd the usual time. 
Just spin that Wheel-Horse wheel and 
take the sharpest curves. Geared like an 
auto, Wheel-Horse shifts into 
speeds forward, plus reverse. At 6 mph, 


three 


you discover its big tractor ‘look’ is more 
than skin deep. Tremendous gear reduc- 
tion produces pull-power to spare. Those 
tractor-type rear tires plus weight of its 


— year ‘round work horse 


hooks up to 22 optional attach- 
ments including popular snow 
plow, 32” rotary, 3-gang reel 
mower with 5 foot cutting swath, 
dump trailer, and all garden tools. 


husky steel body assure top Wheel-Horse 
traction on hills and terraces. 


This Wheel-Horse led its field in offering 
all-gear drive and two-wheel brakes. 
Now, Wheel-Horse becomes the only 
yard and garden tractor with ‘“Uni- 
Drive’, a multi-gear-pack of proven 
efficiency with transmission, synchro- 
nized differential and super power reduc- 
tion gears in one compact, oil-sealed unit, 
See your nearest Wheel-Horse dealer for 
a free fun-test of the Suburban Tractor. 
Check his low price on attaching tools 
and easy terms. To get his name and 
colorful, complete literature, drop us a 
card with your name and address...today! 


WHEEL-HORSE PRODUCTS, 51475-C, U. S. 31, SOUTH BEND 17, IND. 


Wheel-Horse 


THE SUBURBAN YARD and GARDEN TRACTOR 


Wi Work B i 
Both Winter and Summer Work Become 
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new ...gqgloriously red 


AMAZING FAST-GROWING 
EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSE HEDCE 


for as little as 12¢ a foot 


See the sensational Red Robin Living Fence 
(Gloire Des Rosomanes) that's sweeping 
the country! Surround your property with 
beauty and protection for as little as 12¢ 
per foot. Plant THIS SPRING; have a vig- 
orous LIVING FENCE bursting with fragrant 
red roses THIS SUMMER. Not a sprawling 
multifiora. Grows upright to 6 feet if de- 
sired. Keeps ovt intruders, noise. Available 
only from Ginden. 


FREE! Send Today 

for Big, Full Color 

Book Showing Uses 
of Living Fence! 


See eee 
g GINDEN NURSERY CO. 
Dept. 281 
San Bruno, Calif. 
Send me without cost or obligation, prices, guar- 
ontees, and free color portfolio on Red Robin 
Living Fence. Air Mail reaches us overnight 


Paste on post card 
and mail! 


Addre 


City 


PAGE 


RIDING - WALKING 


‘EQUIPMENT |: 


2 to 9 HP 
with complete 
gear drive 
and reverse 
Free Catalog 
LOW PRICES 
EASY TERMS 
Over 40 Yeors 
Experience 
FULLY 
GUARANTEED! 


AVAILABLE 


PAGE wis. 


GOLDEN CHAIN TREE 98¢ 


Amazing buoy! Unusual tree produces rich, golden 

blooms in May that hang a foot long. 12°-15 seed- postpaid 
lings mature to 20 ft. high. FREE catalog of Trees, $ 79 
Shrubs, Roses, Fruits, Evergreens. Write today! 3 for 2 


CRIMSON PYGMY BARBERRY Py for 


This dwarf red barberry makes a colorful showing 75 
in front of shrubbery; also ideal for edging flower a 
beds. Strong 2-yr. transplants. FREE catalog of 

Shrubs, Roses, Fruits,Ornamentals. Write today! Pestpaid in U.S. 
THE WHITTEN NURSERIES, Box 146 » Mich, 


TREE WORK 


PRUNING REMOVAL 
BIG TREE MOVING 


Satisfactory work at o reasonable cost 


WHITE & FRANKE, INC. 
AS 7-4204-4205 Brookline, Mass. 


8 


Books reviewed on these pages may be 
ordered from Horticutture’s Book Dept., 
300 Mass. Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 


Everything About Roses 


Tue Compete Book or Rosss by F. F. 
Rockwell and Esther C. Grayson. Double- 
day & Co., Inc., New York. 332 pp. $5.95. 

Anyone who peruses this book, even 
casually, will be convinced of its complete- 
ness. Two dedicated gardeners who have 
spent a lifetime with plants and know the 
problems of the home gardener intimately 
have assembled the most complete record 
of rose culture yet to appear in this coun- 
try. It may well be called the rose enthus- 
iast’s Bible, so comprehensive and thorough 
are its contents. 

Forty-four color plates greatly enhance 
the appearance of this volume, which is 
literally studded with black-and-white il- 
lustrations as well, plus a group of excel- 
lent line drawings. Even the end papers 
bespeak the beauty of the rose. 

To attempt to discuss the individual 
chapters and their contents, or to evaluate 
the hundreds of practical tips, seems futile, 
since everything a rose enthusiast could 
hope for is contained in this tightly packed 
volume. D. J. F. 


For House Plant Lovers 

GarpENs IN Your House by Ernesta 
Drinker Ballard. Harper and Brothers, 
Publishers, New York, N. Y. 256 pp. 
$5.95. 


This welcome volume is much more 
than a stereotyped guide to house plant 
culture. It approaches the subject with 
much imagination and suggests areas for 
growing house plants often neglected by 
amateurs. Radiators, planters, unheated 
sunporches and the large picture windows 
of modern houses and office buildings are 
among the indoor garden sites considered. 

The selection of over 500 species and 
varieties of plants, many of them photo- 
graphed in groups having similar require- 
ments, make up the major portion of the 
book. Unusually clear descriptions of the 
plants with notes on their individual needs 
and characteristic behavior are extremely 
helpful. It would be difficult to assemble 
a more comprehensive or interesting list. 


K. T. 


New England Background 
THE CHANGING Face oF New ENGLAND 
by Betty Flanders Thomson, Macmillan, 

New York, 188 pp. $3.75. 

An informative book which starts back 
before time and relates the extremes and 
upheavals meteorologically through which 
the face of New England became the de- 
lightful place it is. 


Mexican Wild Flower Paintings 


Mexican FLrower ENGAGEMENT CALEN- 
par by Helen O'Gorman. Ammex 
Asociados, §. A., Mexico D. F., Mexico. 
$1.60. 

With its 54 Mexican wild flowers, in 
full color, this calendar is not only a thing 
of unusual beauty, but an important ac- 
complishment. It is the first publication of 
Mexican wild flowers in color. 

The text includes a description of the 
plants’ ancient medicinal and ornamental 
uses as well as the scientific names—spec- 
ies, genera and families—and the English, 
Spanish and Indian names. The paintings 
have been the result of many years’ effort 
and travel all over the southern republic 
by Mrs. O'Gorman, a resident of Mexico's 
famous Pedregal region. It is expected that 
this year’s calendar will be the first of a 
series eventually to cover all Mexican 
flowering plant materials. 

There is an illustrated page for each 
week in the year, with the facing page used 
for days of the week and notations. (For 
illustration see page 54.) 


About Winter Bouquets 
Tue Art oF Dryinc PLants & FLow- 

ERS by Mabel Squires. Barrows & Co., 

New York, N. Y. 258 pp. $4.50. 

The longest part of this book tells in de- 
tail the many ways in which flowers and 
foliages are dried and used. Mrs. Squires’ 
talent and artistic sense are well displayed 
throughout the volume, but especially in 
the chapter on period designs which in- 
clude not only Colonial, Georgian and 
Victorian, but also modern and contempo- 
rary. Step by step photographs show how to 
make flower plaques and prints. The final 
chapter is devoted to using dried material 
at Thanksgiving and Christmas. 


Try Growing Small Fruits 


SMALL Fruits For Your Home GARDEN 
by J. Harold Clarke. Doubleday, Gar- 
den City, N. Y. 372 pp. $4.95 


Small fruits are not only offering more 
and more to the menu, but are introduc- 
ing new beauty to the small home land- 
scape. J. Harold Clarke's book gives the 
home gardener full and interestingly pre- 
sented information on growing the various 
small fruits and their uses in garden de- 
sign. There are special chapters on straw- 
berries, raspberries, blackberries and dew- 
berries, currants and gooseberries, blue- 
berries and grapes. 


N. Y. Garden Pamphlets 


The Division of Plant Industry of the 
State of New York has started a series 
of pamphlets on horticultural subjects, 
available free to those interested, no mat- 
ter where they might live. The first two 
are Roses for the Home Garden, 12 pp, 
and Gladiolus, 13 pp, both by Martin F. 
Flayter and both concerned with problems 
of culture, insects and diseases. Requests 
for copies should be addressed: State of 
New York, Division of Plant Industry, 
Albany, New York. 
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Dried Flowers 


Driep Frowers WitH A Fresu Loox 
by Eleanor Reed Bolton. D. Van Nos- 
trand Co., Inc., Princeton, New Jersey, 
210 pp., $6.95. 


This book tells in detail how to preserve | 
flowers and foliage for out-of-season en- 
joyment. Twenty-five black and white | 
photographs help show how-to-do-it, while | 
twenty-four color pictures present dried | 
arrangements created by the author. | 
Divided into four sections, Part I dis- 
cusses the selection of materials, followed 
in II by a description of the techniques of 
preservation. Artistic Applications, Part 
III, covers grooming the material and other 
preliminaries to arranging it, special uses | 
for dried material, flower show wisdom | 
and profit potentials. Part IV includes an 
alphabetic listing of flowers and foliage 
with specific recommendations. 


1. D. 


Philosophy in Arranger’s Art 


ZEN IN THE ART OF FLOWER ARRANGE- 
MENT by Gustie L. Herrigel. Translated 
from the German by R. F. C. Hull. 
Charles T. Branford Co., Newton 
Centre, Mass., 124 pp. $3.00. 


As its subtitle, “An introduction to the 
spirit of the Japanese art of flower arrange- 
ment”, suggests, this little book tries to 
describe and explain the mystic signifi- 
cance and symbolism of flower arrange- 
ment in Japan. The rules and practice are 
of minor importance, and the reader is 
expected to be familiar with them. How- 
ever, as the only available interpretation of 
the symbolic meaning back of the Japanese 
way of flower arranging the little book will 
be of interest. D.S.M. 


Reservoir of Information 
THe HeEMEROCALLIS JouRNAL. Edited by 

Peggie Schulz. Published by American 

Hemerocallis Society, Minneapolis 12, 

Minn. 

This Journal is the daylily gardener’s 
magazine and the 1958 yearbook of the 
American Hemerocallis Society. It is pack- 
ed with the distilled wisdom of the lead- 
ing growers, hybridizers, research investi- 
gators and other devotees of the daylily. 


For Amaryllis Enthusiasts 
Tue Amaryiiurs Manvuat by Hamilton 
P. Traub. The Macmillan Co., New 
York, N. Y. 338 pp. $7.50. 
3 The genus Amaryllis contains some of 
the most resplendent flowers in cultivation. 
in this definitive volume, Dr. Traub, 
Younder of Traub Herbarium, Arcadia, 
Salif., who is regarded as a world author- 
ity, furnishes comprehensive information 
on hybridizing, culture, uses and history. 
Twenty full page plates of drawings by 
Allianora Rosse, with additional half tones, 
illustrate all of the species and many 
varieties. 


See page 42 | 
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America’s Leading 


SEED 
CATALOG | 


See, in natural color, many 
outstanding new flower and 
vegetable creations for your 
greater garden enjoyment. 
You’ll want Burpee’s superb 
Asters, Zinnias, Marigolds, 
Snapdragons, Petunias, etc., 
—the new almost-white mari- 
golds may produce a $10,000 
pure white one this year! 


Most Popular Garden 
Book Ever Published 


SPECIAL 


GET ACQUAINTED OFFER 


A Whole Gardenful of 


New and Better Flowers 
SAVE *1.00! 


7 Kinds—All Easy to Grow 


Pinkie Sweet Alyssum Distinct new color 
brings constant delight. Petite flowers open 
light pink, deepen to soft lilac-pink. 50c 
Burpee Giant Fluffy Asters Huge flowers 
5in. across, with petals artistically curled 
like ostrich plumes. Rich clear colors mixed. 
Long season of bloom, 1 to 2 ft. tall. Pkt. 25¢ 
Burpee Giant Gloriosa Daisies Imagine 
daisies up to7 in. across! Unique, spectacular. 
Yellow, gold, mahogany mixed. Pkt. 25¢ 
Nearest-to-White Marigolds Splendid 
flowers, some so extremely light you may find 
a $10,000 white marigold this year. Pkt. 25¢ 
Burpee Crown Jewels Petunias Clearer 
and brighter colors mixed. Spicy fragrance. 
They have hybrid vigor, bloom longer. Pkt. 
Burpee TaliGiant Ruffied Snapdragons 
Rugged ~~ with sturdier spikes, bigger 
flowers, handsomely ruffled. Many gorgeous 
new colors. Most popular of all. Pkt. 25¢ 
Burpee All-Giant Zinnias You never saw 
such a gorgeous array! Intense brilliant hues, 
lovely pastels, some with 2 or 3 tones 

in a flower. Upto6in. across. Pkt. 25¢ $ 


All 7 Packets of Seeds 
$290 Value for only 


ORDER TODAY— USE COUPON 


Gorgeous 


New Flower Sensations 
Don’t miss the gigantic Sentinel Snap- 
dragons,Curlilocks Asters,and another 
of the Climax Marigolds that have won 
nation wide acclaim. These and many 
more available only in Burpee Seeds, 


New Hybrid Vegetables 
Burpee’s Big Boy Tomato and other Hy- 
brids produce so much bigger yields, 
better quality and are so delicious you 
will never again do without them! 


130 pages, over 450 pic- 
tures. Used by millions. 
Thousands asked for it too 
late last winter. Don’t risk 
disappointment —send this 
coupon or letter today. 


1 £— Burpee’s 1959 Seed Catalog with 
1 special $10,000 offer, FREE and postpaid. 1 
Send Greatest Seed Offer ever made by Burpee, § 

! 7 New and Better Flowers (950) 
1 All7 Packets, $2.00 value for $1.00. Enclosed is $1.00. § 
1 (vou may send $1 bill at our risk) ' 


Greatest Seed Offer Ever Made by Burpee; 


v 


Summer never ends when you have an 
EVERLITE ‘‘garden under glass’. It's 
America's finest home greenhouse, 

® Maintenance free construction 

© Graceful curved glass eaves 


© Precision prefabricated — 
can be expanded anytime 


@ Lean-to and free standing models 


Full line of EVERLI“E accesso- 
ries, including automatic heat- 
ing, ventilating and humidifying 


Models from $187.50 
Write for prices and 
free literature H19 


Aluminum Greenhouses, Tue. 


BURPEE SEEDS GROW 


Aluminum Greenhouse 


14615 LORAIN AVE., 
CLEVELAND 11, OHIO 


| 
| 
hee 
1 
FREE CoPY 
: W. ATLEE BURPEE CO., 425 Burpee Building Be 
| Philadelphia 32, Pa. or Clinton, lowa or Riverside, Calif. t Pde 
> 
s’fun and inexpensive to garden in an 
9 


“DO-IT-YOURSELF” 
LANDSCAPE KIT 


For Ranch Houses, Colonials, Split Levels, 
Cape Cods, Country Places, Modern Houses. 


FOUNDATION PLARTING WADE EASY 


YOU GET FREE: 


1. 16-page Foundation Pilant- 
ing Guide. Shows you how to 
“dress up" corners, driveways, 
entrances, etc. Complete land- 4. 
scaping plans and instructions. 


2. Big information-packed Color Catalog of GUARAN- 
TEED perennials, ornamentals, berry plants, trees, etc. 


To win new friends, famed Kelly Bros. Nurseries offers 
you FREE 3 unique new ‘Do-it-Yourself’ Landscaping 
Kit that shows you sensible, money-saving steps to add 
new beauty, value to your house and grounds. it tells 
you how to choose the RIGHT trees, shrubs, vines, 
hedges, perennials—where to plant them to accent the 
beauty of any house ...disguise unsightly areas...en- 
hance foundation lines. Here are the facts you need to 
know to sensibly PRE-PLAN your landscaping and SAVE 
mistakes and time. You can increase the va/ue of your 
home by a thousand doliars or more Melt coupon below 


KELLY BROS. NURSERIES, 'S, INC. | 
Dept. HO-1, Dansville, N.Y 

Please rush me your FREE LANDSCAPE PLANNING 
KIT, including 1) the 16-page Foundation Planting 
Guide, 2) Kelly's gigantic new 64-page Spring ‘59 


Color Catalog. No obligation of any kind. 


Address | 


city... 


(Enck ose 50¢ west of Mississippi River.) cme 


NEWER 
FLOWERS 


PICTURED 


HOUSE PLANTS, rare sorts; FLOWER 
SEEDS, hard-to-find kinds; sturdy PEREN- 
NIAL PLANTS; unusual BULBS. Interesting 
illustrated catalog on reque-t 


PEARCE SEED CO. 


Dept. B, Moorestown, N. J. 


NEW ENGLAND'S LARGEST 


TREE PEONY 


COLLECTION 
For FREE Catalog write 


Marinus Vander Pol 


Route 6, Fairhaven 5, Mass. 


MUCH Better than 
a Wheelbarrow! 


The Con Cart easily handies 5 
times more volume 


“t ars 
Write for FRE 
we 


ot NTRYMAN’ S CART 
nox 1810, HINESBURG, VT. 
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SPRUCE threatened. 


by dwarf mistletoe 


Epwarp J. Dupa, Stamford, Connecticut 


EASTERN DWARF mistletoe be- 
come a serious pest in Maine. 

It is slowly killing white spruce trees 
along a narrow coastal strip from Ells- 


worth to Bath. In this area of pictur- 


esque coves, tree-dotted offshore islands, 


and rugged shoreline are thousands of 
summer resorts and homes. And most 
of them are dominated by white spruce. 

There are many species of mistletoe. 
The most familiar ones produce clus- 
ters of whitish berries which when 
hung in doorways at Christmas make 
boys bold and girls blush. 

But dwarf mistletoe is something dif- 
ferent. There are five species recog 
nized in North America with only one 
occurring in the East. The one that 
has taken hold in Maine is Arceuthobi- 
um pusillum, common on black spruce 
but infrequent on red or white spruce. 
It might be called the bad seed of the 
mistletoe family by folks “down east.” 


It's so tiny that it often escapes the 


naked eye. Yet once it invades a white 
spruce, the tree is in trouble. Bud de- 
velopment is stimulated into the pro- 
duction of ugly witches brooms. Occa- 
sionally an entire tree crown may be 
transformed into a huge broom. 

The infections sap vitality from the 
tree, causing eventual death. Also, they 
predispose a tree to attack by bark bee- 
tles, snow damage and windthrow. East- 
ern dwarf mistletoe also reduces the 
quantity and quality of lumber. 

Before a tree dies, branching be- 
comes abnormal and larger than normal 
knots are formed. And it is not unusual 
to find a mistletoe-invaded tree marred 
by pitch-filled cankers or burls. 

Common mistletoe produces leaves. 
Dwarf mistletoe has only scales that ad- 
here to the twigs and stems. 


The amazing nature of dwarf mistle- 
toe is the explosive force of its seeds. 


White spruce (Picea glauca) with two-year old aerial parts of the 
dwarf mistletoe. Year-old parts appear as tiny nubs on new growth 
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Aerial parts of mature female 
dwarf mistletoe. The seed is ripe 


The seeds are tiny, tear-shaped, though 
green in color, resembling a grain of 
wheat. They ripen in Fall. 

A hygroscopic material called viscin 
that is in the seed case with the seed 
absorbs water. Then suddenly, the seed 
sac ruptures and the seed is ejected. It 
travels up to 33 feet in the air. 

Sticky, it adheres to anything it 
touches—the twig or needle of a mistle- 
toe-free spruce, the feet of birds, the 
horn of a deer. Hundreds of thousands 
of these tiny seeds may be tossed out 
from a single infested tree. 

Germination may begin immediately 
or the following spring. A germ tube 
is sent out along the bark surface until 
it is obstructed by a needle or a bud. 
Then a holdfast is formed and the mis- 
tletoe starts growing through the bark. 
It has two parts: a root system or haus- 
toria and an aerial part. 

The aerial shoots sent up from the 
“roots” are dioecious—that is the male 
flowers are produced on separate plants 
from those producing the female seed. 

The male plants flower in April and 
the pollen is carried to the female flow- 
ers by insects. The fruit is formed on 
the female plant the autumn following 
pollination. It takes three vears for both 
male and female plants to mature. 

The aerial part of the male plant dies 
after flowering. The female plant does- 
n't die until after fruiting. 

But the “root system” grows on in- 
side the twigs and extends toward the 
distal tips. That is what makes Eastern 
dwarf mistletoe so difficult to control, 
and why it keeps on producing more 
and more seed crops. 

The aerial shoots can be killed by 
herbicides but they have no apparent 
effect on the hidden root system. How- 
ever, experiments are being continued 
in hope of controlling the haustoria. 

To date, the only control is to prune 
out the brooms and infected branches 
as far as it is practical and economi- 
cally feasible. 
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MILLION 


@ SELECTED SEED 


@ GOOD HEREDITY 
CHARACTERISTICS 


@ WITH SCIENTIFIC F 
METHODS OF 
PLANTING AND 
PROPAGATION 


@ HEAVY ROOTS 
@ STURDY TOPS 
@ RAPID GROWTH 


MUSSER TREES Grow 


Our tremendous volume is proof 
of Satisfied Repeat Customers 


MUSSER 
SEEDLINGS 


COMMON 
SEEDLINGS 


It Pays to Buy The Best — The quality of your matured trees 
depends on your original choice of stock. Trees are as different as 


common and purebred live-stock. Musser trees are grown from 
selected seed from mature, hardy, disease-resistant parent trees — 
they grow where others may fail to survive. 


SEEDLINGS AND TRANSPLANTS 
AT LOW, QUANTITY PRICE 


> 


_ MANY VALUABLE SPECIALS 
25 EVERGREENS $5.00 


5 cach, 3 to 3 yr. selected trees, 8” to 16”. Scotch 


Pine — Austrian Pine — Norway Spruce Colorado 


Blue Spruce Douglas Pir. 


5 BLUE SPRUCE $3.95 


5 year transplants, 8” to 12”, blue green to mar- 
velous blue. “The King of Ornamentals”. 


6 RHODODENDRON & 6 AZALEAS _ $5.95 
Abundant 


ors. 


Strong 2-year, transplants, 4” to 8”. 
roots, large leaves. Azalea, hardy, mixed « 
Rhododendron from red flowering stock. 


Postpaid at planting time 


FREE CATALOG 
PLANTING AIDS 
CHRISTMAS TREE 
GROWERS’ GUIDE 


Write TODAY 
or Phone 5-5686 


MUSSER FORESTS 


50 at 100 rate Per 100 Per 1000 
SPECIAL STRAIN SCOTCH PINE 


Very best Christmas tree strain. From seed col- 
lected by our own men from selected parent 
trees. Exceptionally healthy, sturdy, straight stem- 
med, rich color. 


2-yr., S., 40 8 ims....... $6.00 $30.00 
4-yr., T., 8 to 12 ins... .. .20.00 100.00 


NORWAY SPRUCE—Special Strain 


Fast growing. For Christmas Trees, Ornamental 
ind Timber. 

2-yr., S., 5 to 10 ins... . . .$7.00 $35.00 
}-yr., T., 6 to 12 ins... .. 15.00 75.00 


AUSTRIAN PINE—Austrian Alpine Stock 


2-yr., S., 3 to 6 ins... .. . .$5.00 $25.00 
3 yr., S., 8 co 12 ins....... 9.00 45.00 
COLORADO BLUE SPRUCE 

}-yr., S., 4 00 8 ins.......$9.00 $45.00 
4-yr.,T., 4t08ins.......18.00 90.00 
DOUGLAS FIR—Hardy 

2-yr.,$., 5 to 10ins.......$7.00 $35.00 
}-yr., $., 8 to 12 ins. 11.00 55.00 


Many other Evergreens, Hardwoods, 
Ornamental and Shade Trees 


Box 8-A 
INDIANA, PENNA. 


New Originations in Rose Form and Ruffled 


TUBEROUS BEGONIAS 


Exacting quality in color and form, 
from the prize-winning Pacific Strain 
originated by Frank Reinelt. The 
very finest obtainable! 


Choice tubers shipped after March Ist, 
unless otherwise requested, to avoid 
danger from freezing in transit. 


Vetterle & Reinelt 


Dept. H, Capitola, California 
1959 COLOR CATALOG NOW AVAILABLE 
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JEANIE 


Exciting Nearly 
WHITE ROSE 


The high centered large superb blooms of this new 
Rose are attractively striking in their diffused and 
delicate colors. The fluctuating demure dainty hues 
of gold, cream and soft pink are delightfully en- 
chanting. These exquisite exhibition type blossoms 
grow freely on the strong, branchy spreading bush. 


Order Now—Each $2.50 - 3 for $6.60 


Another must for your rose garden 


ardelle 


My new, really double, strikingly shapely, free 
blooming, huge white hybrid Tea Rose. 


Each $2.50 - 3 for $6.60 
Melvin E. 


WYANT Rose Specialist Inc. 


216 Johnny Cake Ridge « Mentor, ¢ 


ROSE CATALOG FREE ON 


REQUEST 


SPRING 


You wouldn't 
buy roses from 
a plumber... 
and it is equally 
advisable to 
deal with an ex- 
pert when you 
buy binoculars! 


FINEST BINOCULARS and TELESCOPES 
An ideal gift at any time. Years of service 
with no upkeep. Adds greatly to the pleas- 
ures of a home and garden, when traveling, 
for sports, birds, the theatre and astronomy. 


Postpaid by a Museum Curator, an active, 
experienced field ornithologist 


ALL TYPES and PRICES + LIBERAL TRADES 
FREE TRIAL 


Bartlett Hendricks 


Binocular Headquarters 


PITTSFIELD 50-8, MASS. 
Phone Hi 7-9748 


TUBS, POOLS 
FOR and PONDS 


IN ALL COLORS OF THE RAINBOW 
GUARANTEED TO GROW! 
Write for FREE Catalog in color today! 


Binghamton, N. Y. 
12 


what are 


PLANT PATENTS? 


PATENTING NEW PLANTS has been 
possible since 1930 when the Town- 
send-Purnell Patent Act passed the Con- 
gress and became law. Since then more 
than 1500 plants have been registered 
with the patent office, thus limiting the 
manner of propagation. 

Designed to encourage plant research 
and improvement, the law extends to 
plant breeders the protection which has 
been given the creators of other patent- 
able facilities, such as new machinery. 
Any distinct and new variety of plant 
that has been reproduced vegetatively is 
patentable. Such action protects the reg- 
istrar and enables him to benefit finan- 
cially. Of the patented plants, roses top 
all others, with fruits, flowers and other 
classes following. 

Many apples and peaches have been 
patented, with lesser numbers of apri- 
cots, ayocados, cherries, mangoes, nec- 
tarines, pears, pecans, plums, pomegran- 
ates and walnuts. Then, too, numerous 
berried fruits and grapes have also been 
protected in this manner. 

Many, many new flowers have been 
bred and patented. The originators or 


discoverers of unusual trees and shrubs 
have been protected by patents. The 
Buisman elm, the Crimson King maple 
and the Golden honey locust are among 
the noteworthy trees that have been re- 
cently patented. 

Fruits, as well as forest trees, are well 
represented. The 14 McKee poplar tree 
patents were granted trees that were 
known before the patent act became law. 
They are the forerunners of other fast 
growing poplars that have stepped up the 
vield of pulpwood greatly. 

Flowering cherries and crabs, rhodo- 
dendrons, azaleas, dogwoods and mock- 
oranges are sold under patent rights and 
on each sale the originator receives a 
remuneration. 

The original purpose in passing the 
plant patent act was to stimulate agri- 
culture by offering “the same oppor- 
tunity to participate in the benefits of 
the patent system as has been given 
industry and thus to assist in placing 
agriculture on a_ basis of economic 
equality with industry”. Thus the intent 
was expresed in the preamble. Opinions 
vary whether the goal has been reached. 


NEW PLANT 
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Why do flowering dogwoods sometimes 
fail to bloom? What can be done about it? 


There are several reasons why a | 


flowering dogwood might not set blossom 
buds. If it is growing too fast, it often 


blooms sparsely. On the other hand, if — 


the tree lacks plant food or the deficien- 
cy of moisture in the soil is so great as 
to retard growth, the tree may not set 
flower buds. Without available phos- 
phoric acid in the soil, bud formation 
will be nil. During recent years pro- 
tracted droughts have damaged dog- 
woods greatly. Feeding with a complete 
fertilizer and watering when moisture is 
needed will help overcome this deficien- 
cy. 


What is the relative value of ground 
limestone, quick lime and slaked lime? 

Finely pulverized limestone (which 
is calcium carbonate, and sometimes 
magnesium carbonate) breaks down 
slowly and has long lasting effect on the 
physical and chemical properties of the 
soil. Quick lime is burned limestone. 
Slaked lime is quick lime to which wa- 
ter has been added. It is called hydrated 
lime. It causes a quick reaction in the 
soil but the duration is short. 


I have been told that horsechestnut trees 
should not be planted near sewer or water 
lines. Is this right? 

On the contrary, horsechestnuts, be- 
cause of their small compact root system, 
can be planted without fear that they 
will push over walls, get into pipes or in 
other ways become a nuisance. Despite 


their susceptibility to leaf blotch and a | 


few other troubles, horsechestnuts are 
choice trees for street and lawn plant- 
ing. The red horsechestnut (Aesculus 
carnea) is especially desirable. 


What is the cheapest and best way to 
grow grass on a steep slope? 

Most important is deep, rich soil so 
grass plants will grow lustily once start- 
ed. If the slope is sunny, sow Merion 
bluegrass, if shady, Pennlawn fescue, 
at the rate of 3 pounds per 1000 square 
feet and immediately cover the bank 
with weed free straw, to prevent wash- 
ing. The straw should be thin enough 


to permit grass to grow through. Keep | 


the soil moist until seeds germinate. 
Fertilize periodically to maintain active 
growth. Sodding may be done instead 
but it is expensive. 
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RA-PID+GRO is the “instant” plant food! 
You prepare it in seconds, apply it in sec- 


onds. Starts feeding action almost in- 
stantly. Plant leaves, branches, blooms, 
} trunk and roots absorb up to 95% of 


| The Instantly Soluble 


SAFE! 
EASY! | 
SURE! 


rich nutrients. Combine with liquid pest 


sprays to save still more time. Used for ‘ 
25 years by professional growers, nurs- 
erymen, millions of home gardeners. : 


> ancing basic nutrients; Nitrogen 23% 
Phosphoric Acid 21%, Potash 17% 
q plus trace elements and hormones. 


ORIGINAL & GENUINE 


In Use Since 1932 * America’s Leading Liquid Plant Food 


| Concentrated High-Nutrition 
Plant Food for 9-Way Feeding! 


The pioneer in foliar feeding; origina- 
tor of the Reilly Secret Formula, bal- 


SPRINKLE 
OR SPRAY! 


MADE ONLY BY RA- PID-GRO CORPORATION - DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


Winter 
time 
and the 


Gardening ~~ 
is easy 


It's true . . . the gardener with an Orlyt 
greenhouse has no weather problem .. . 
winter or summer... it’s ever too hot, 
never too cold, never too rainy, nerer too 
anything. The weather is always just right, 
because in an Orlyt you have “climate- 
control”. 

A GARDENER’S DREAM COME TRUE 
It's a gardener’s dream come true... no 
guessing, no watching and no worrying. 
Your Orlyt can be completely automatic. 
Set the dials and “Climate-control” takes 
over. 


LORD and BURNHAM 


IRVINGTON, N.Y. 


Aluminum Or/)ts are beautiful, sturdy and 
permanent with time-tested glass panes 
that do not sag, tear or deteriorate. Don't 
settle for anything less when it is so 
inexpensive to have the real thing, 


YOU CAN AFFORD AN ORLYT 


Orlyts start at about $400. ... and... on the 
3-year, no-money- 
down, Pay Plan can 
cost as little as $15. 
a month. Prefabrica- 
ted for easy ‘‘Build- 
it-yourself"’ assembly. 


SEND FOR 
FREE 
CATALOG], 

52-1 
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able only from Harris Seeds 


HARRIS SEEDS yesterday's favorite 
still is PRACTICAL 


Harris’ Seafoam Petunia 


Sensational / 


the one word that really describes thus 
gracefully ruiiles 


white as a fresh 


shybrid 


aml as glistening 


us blooms all season 


ng. You have t« elieve it, and és aveil- 


Send For Our Free Catalog 


with information and hundreds of 
f tl best flowers aml vege- 


Send a card today! 


is packed 
sutiful iustrations 


bles tor the home gurden 


JOSEPH HARRIS CO., INC. 


2 Moreton Farm Rochester 11, N.Y. 


Shop, 75 Gr 


POSEY BOARDS 


Hand-earved, dark wood bases for flower or 
fruit arrangements 

11" $4.50 14” x9” $3.50 
Set $7.00 todd $.50 West of Mississippi 
For uw: Mes. Robert Barton's Garden 


tite St., Foxboro, } 


ass 


WATER LILIES 
Q y 


Free cotertul  otologve tell: Now to mote gorder 


of Water Lilies 


on long Island! 


largest Growers 
and Aquatic Plants 


P 2D oregon ROSES 


Write for FREE Color Catalog 

of Famous P 4D Introductions 

including latest GOLD MEDAL 

and SWEEPSTAKE WINNERS 

PETERSON & DERING 
Rose Growers 

Box 475-H, Scappoose, Oregon 


| 
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Juprrer’s BEARD or red valerian (Cen- 
tranthus ruber) is a garden favorite of 
long standing that few gardeners know 
or grow today. 

A valuable addition to any perennial 
border, it begins blooming in June and 
continues through the summer, a char- 
acteristic which makes it endearing. 
Though the first bloom is the largest, 
smaller flower heads continue to ap- 
pear. 

Blossoms are rose, sometimes almost 
red, yet sufficiently soft-hued to com- 
bine well with other garden flowers. 
The terminal clusters are divided into 
myriads of tiny blooms. The corolla 
takes the form of a slender half-inch 
tube, divided at the top into five petals. 
\t the base of the corolla is a slender 
spur. Interestingly, the word “Centran- 
thus”, coming from the Greek, means 
“spurred flower”. 

An established plant of Jupiter's 
beard is a shapely, bushlike herb, ulti- 


mately reaching two to three feet. Mod- 
est the first vear, bv the second season 
it fills a definite place in the garden 


picture. When clumps become over- 
grown, they divided. 

The smooth leaves have a grayish 
cast that contrasts effectively with the 
green leaves of other nearby plants. In 


are easily 


for better results 


Centranthus ruber 


my garden, it makes an excellent com- 

panion to the fern-like foliage of sweet 

cicily. The blossoms, which last three to 

four days, even longer, in water, are 
useful in arrangements. 

SEABER PARCHER 

Sharon, Mass. 


try PRE-GERMINATION 


GARDENERS SOMETIMES FAIL to get a 
good stand of seedlings, but in large 
measure this can be avoided by seed 
treatment and the pre-germination of 
seed before planting. A method I have 
used with seeds slow to germinate such 
as carrot, celery, parsnip and regal and 
Formosa lilies has been notably success- 
ful. 

In late March dust the dry seed with 
a good fungicide, by placing it with a 
little of the powder in a bag and shak- 
ing. Next, mix the seed with several 
times its volume of moist sand and place 
it in a screw top Mason jar. Store the jar 
in a cool garage or cellar. After 10 days, 
examine it to note germination. Lily seed 
is translucent so the embryo can be read- 


| ily seen. 


Just before the first rootlets emerge, 
remove the seed from the jar and plant 
it at once, or if the soil is not in condi- 
tion, keep the seed in the container in a 
refrigerator and plant it on the first 
good day. 

I cover the seeds with three quarters 
of an inch of clean sand and vermiculite 
50-50 by volume, then I firm the surface 
lightly and cover with burlap or salt 
hay. I remove the burlap or salt hay 
cover as soon as the little plants show 
above ground. Sand and_ vermiculite 
give me a seed row almost free of com- 
peting weed seeds. 

This method can be used with good 
results for seeds slow to germinate. 

H. Worrr 
Springfield, Pa. 
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COMING 
EVENTS 


Jan. 6. Boston. Lecture: Island Gar- 
dens—Jamaica and Nassau, Alice 
Chauncey, Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society, 300 Massachusetts 
Ave., Boston 

Jan. 17-19. St. Petersburg, Fla. Annual 
International Orchid Show, Florida 
Vest Coast Orchid Soc., Gay Blades 
Roller Rink, 2191 9th Ave., North 

Jan. 20. Boston. Lecture: Exploring the 
Gardens of the British Isles, John 
Brimer, Mass. Horticultural Soc. 

Jan. 22. Boston. Annual Meeting, N.E. 
Wildflower Soc. and Lecture, Wood- 
land Portraits, by Jeanette Klute, 
Horticultural Hall 

Feb. 3-5. Boston. Annual Meeting, N. 
E. Nurserymen’s Association, Hotel 
Kenmore 

Feb. 4-5. Boston. Convention Massachu- 
setts Tree Wardens’ and Foresters’ 
Association, Horticultural Hall. 

Feb. 5. Boston. Lecture: Tropical Wat- 
erlilies for Your Garden Pool, George 
Pring, Mass. Horticultural Soc. 


is it chicory 
or ENDIVE ? 


FreNCH ENDIVE sold in the stores 
through the winter months is imported 
from Belgium. Yet it can be grown in 
any good vegetable garden, although un- 
der a different name. It appears in the 
American catalogs as witloof chicory. 

The plant is of easy culture. Seed 
should not be sown until about the first 
of June. Otherwise maturity will come 
too early. Make the rows 15 inches 
apart and thin the plants to six inches. 
Over planting should be avoided. Only 
a few dozen plants will be needed for 
the average family. 

Dig in the autumn before the ground 
freezes, doing a careful job to keep roots 
intact. Remove the tops an inch from 
the crown. Store roots in sand in a cool 
place, a few being removed from time to 
time for forcing. 

Force roots in a box of damp sand, 
the tops being just covered. Keep the 
sand moist but not wet. If the tops are 
covered with sand as they grow, they will 
produce tight heads, which can be cut 
when three inches high. 

Blanching will be mostly complete if 
the forcing is done in a dark place but 
an inverted box placed over the one 
holding the plant will suffice. Keep 
temperatures from 50 to 60° F. 
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........ Now — from Stern’s — the Unique, Colorful .......-. 


MOSES-IN-A-BOAT PLANT 


o¢o Discolor) 
* Brilliant Red-Purple, Green walk White’ Beauty 
* Brightens Your Home All Winter Long! 


Wuat a strange, rare and vividly colorful indoor 
beauty is Stern’s exotic Moses-In-A-Boat Plant! 
Its large, shining, lance-shaped leaves are a bril- 
liant red-purple underneath, a lush deep green on 
the top side. They grow up and outward, forming 
a living, glowing rosette of foliage 12 inches tall! 


Around the base of this exquisite rosette appear 
open, boat-like bracts of red-purple, filled with 
tiny, dainty three-petaled white flowers 
as radiant as pearls! It is from the boat- 
like shape of these bracts and their pre- 
cious “cargo” of flowers that the plant 
gets its unusual name! 
EASY TO GROW — 
S LITTLE CARE 

No spoiled, Boe darling is this namesake of 
the great Prophet, but a robust, sturdy, vigorous 
grower with an amazingly strong will to flourish! 
It thrives under conditions that would kill many 
other house plants. Needs no special care. Put it 
in the sun, if you can. If not, no matter, it will prosper 
anyway. 
SEND TODAY FOR GLOWING COLOR IN YOUR HOME 

ALL WINTER — AND THRU THE YEAR! 


Enjoy the fun of being among the first in your neighborhood 

to own Ste rn’s unique Moses-In-A-Boat Plant. Everyone who sees it will exclaim about its vivid color, tic 
rosette shape and “boats full of bloom”! [ts thrilling red, white and! green beauty will brighten your home 
through the winter year after year, and all year ‘round! Come warm weather, you can put your Moses-In- A. Boz 


Plant in your outdoor garden if you like. 


MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE You must be delighted with results or you'll receive free replacement or money bch 
SUPPLY OF THIS RARE PLANT IS LIMITED — 
ORDER NOW FOR YOURSELF AND AS DELIGHTFUL LIVING GIFTS! 


$2.00 each 3 for $4.00 10 for $12.00 25 for $25.00 
Send Check or Money Order . All Prices Postpaid 
Easy growing directions with order. 


_Stern's Nurseries Dept. 141, Geneva, New York 


SPECIALISTS IN RARE AND CHOICE TREES, PLANTS AND FLOWERS 


Colorful Catalog 


with PINK PEACE and other new 
STAR ROSES! 


Breathtaking PINK PEACE 
(PL. Pat. 1759) 
Direct descendent of the 
most famous rose of all! 
Huge, perfectly formed 
dusty pink blossoms 
with 60-65 petals. Free- 
blooming on long, straight 
stems. A richly-scented 
Meilland masterpiece. 


$3.00 each, 3 for $7.95 ppd. 
EVERY STAR ROSE 


GUARANTEED 
TO BLOOM 


More exciting things have happened at Star 
Roses this year! There is sultry, smouldering 
“Torch Song’; “almost brown” ‘“‘Fantan’’; 
and capricious “‘ 7apestry’’. See all these and 
many other favorites—new and old—in the 
big, colorful new Star Rose Catalog for 
Spring 1959. Big, accurate illustrations, 
money-saving offers galore! 


SEND FOR YOUR FREE 
CATALOG RIGHT NOW!. 


WATER LILIES 


FREE CATALOGUE 
Pool Building & Planting Instructions 
VAN NESS WATER GARDENS 


Closed Sundays — 2460 N. Euclid Avenue 
UPLAND, CALIFORNIA 


only 25¢ in coin, refunded on first 
order. 127 varieties, old and new. 
1959 All-America Winnets— 
STARFIRE and IVORY FASHION... 
plus ARP’s Own Beauties. 
ARP ROSES, INC. 
Box 3338-H, Tyler, Texas 


SOLD BY YOUR NURSERY 
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PLANT EXPLORER, hybridist and seedsman have cooperated to 
provide an annual for every garden need. Through selection 
and hybridization, colors and forms of annuals from the world’s 
far corners have been improved. These ready-in-a-year plants 
fill not only the quick-color spots, but those calling for the most 
exacting requirements of landscape design. The heavenly blue 
morning-glory (Ipomea tricolor) from Mexico is an example 
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what's NEW 


for the annual border 


W. Ray HAstinGs, executive secretary, All America Selections 


PINK HEATHER ALYSSUM, the only All- 
America Selection for 1959 introduc- 
tion, flush in heather pink from its 
emergence through the growing season 
is the gav little leader of the year’s new 
annual parade. Edging drives, walks and 
borders, in plant boxes or pots and urns, 
Pink Heather casts a dainty spell over 
your sunny location. 

Like Littlke Gem in snow white and 
Violet Gem, Pink Heather is uniformly 
six inches high, a rounded little plant 
tightly hugging the ground. The light 
pink with a touch of lavender is deeper 
in cool moist weather, as in spring and 
fall and along the coast, much lighter in 
summer heat and drought, always in 
bloom. It is conveniently grown from 
seed and thinned or transplanted to four 
to six inches apart. 

The garden newcomers among the 
asters are Bouquet Mid-blue and Curli- 
locks. Somewhat taller than other China 
asters, Bouquet Mid-blue brings a new 
color shade. It is also wilt-resistant. 
Curlilocks comes in a galaxy of colors, 
including salmon-pink, rose and scarlet, 
in addition to the previous pink, white 
and blue shades. Three inch plumy blos- 
soms on 142 to two foot plants are on 
display. 

Remindful of Pierre, our miniature 
French poodle, with its tufted head- 
dress, is the Crested Calendula. It is a 
new type in mixed calendula shades. The 
light-eved colors have quills of the same 
shade, while the dark eyed ones’ are 
dark tipped. 

A new blend of annual dianthus has 
contrasting colors and edges and is 
called Peppermint Pinks. 

The giant Imperial larkspurs are al- 
ways delightful for garden and cutting. 
Regal Brilliant Rose is introduced to re- 
place Regal Rose for warm and brighter 
coloring. 

One of the most useful and quickest 
blooming garden subject is Fairy Bou- 
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quet linaria, like miniature snapdragons 
of eight inch height in pastel colors. It 
was an All-America Selection in 1934. 
Now comes Fairy Bouquet Improved 
with stronger colors. 

Lobelia, for edging, has striking light 
and dark blue varieties, only four inches 
high. The new and distinct deep rose 
colored Rosamond lobelia is a belle of 
the debutante ball. It is compact and 
free-flowering. 

Marigolds have numerous All-Amer- 
ica trial entries every year and since 
the 1933 winning carnation-flowered 
Guinea Gold and Dixie Sunshine of 
1936 award, first chrysanthemum-flow- 
ered marigold, many shapes and sizes 
have demanded attention. The Petite 
marigolds were 1958 award winners. 

Golden Climax is a new hybrid, richer 
colored than last year’s Climax, two feet 
tall, mum-flowered and has extra large 
flowers to over four inches. Fancy Frills, 
the carnation type is gold orange with 
frilled petals and about three inches 
across. Golden Orb is another double of 
note. 


Petunias for all-season bloom have 
the greatest breeding program in garden 
flowers. The light salmon-pink hybrid 
grandiflora Maytime was the 1958 All- 
America winner, while the most free 
flowering bedding petunias are the me- 
dium sized hybrid multifloras, such as 
the All-America winning Red Satin, 
Paleface, Comanche and Glitters. They 
will be difficult to surpass. Newcomers 
to compete are Blue Mist in silver blue, 
Satellite, rose starred white, Comet, 
crimson red with white star, Mars, a 
new bright crimson, Venus to replace 
Mohawk in bright rose pink, Neptune 
in mid-violet blue. Jack Frost and Snow- 
drift are new whites and Starkist is 
another rose starred white. Lavender 
Lace is an attractive bluish lavender 
with violet veins. 

Others are Miss Muffet, Bo-Peep, 
The Clown and Robin Hood. Confetti is 
a bold colored mixture of F, or second 
generation multifloras. A multiflora all- 


See page 45 
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Geerrrupe W. Puiturs, Marblehead, Massachusetts 


the familiar HAWTHORN S 


offer both frui 


THE TREE COVERED in the fall with 
large, beautiful, bright red fruits, com- 
mon along the roads in Nova Scotia and 
New England should be more often used 
as a garden specimen. 

It is the crataegus Chawthorn or 
thornapple). There are many species, 
two of the more commonly used being 
introduced from abroad. The two Eng- 
lish hawthorns are often confused be- 
cause they are similar in appearance and 
habit, but Crataegus oxyacantha is a 
small tree to 15 feet, while C. monogyna 
grows twice as tall. 

Both species and their varieties pro- 
duce white flowers in the spring and early 
summer, followed by shiny, bright red 
fruits which remain on the plant all 
winter. Hawthorns are ornamental, at- 
tractive in habit, bloom and fruit and 
grow well in rich, loamy, non-acid soils 
in sunny locations. 

Beside the English hawthorns there 
are several American species which 
should be used more freely, such as C. 
phaenopyrum, the Washington thorn, 
which has bushy upright growth to 15 
feet. Not only do the bright red berries 
remain all winter but brilliant autumn 
foliage is an added joy in the fall. A 
new hybrid “Autumn Glory” produces 
immense clusters of brilliant red berries. 

The hawthorns are a_ confusing 
group of plants. Hybridizing occurs so 
readily that new crosses with only slight 
variation from the species are continu- 
ally appearing. The common and pleas- 
ant cockspur thorn (C. crus-galli) has 
given rise to many named hybrids or 
varieties, the variations most otten ap- 


Crataegus prunifolia 
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and flower 


pearing in the size or shape of the fruit 
or the leaves. Leaves may be singly or 
double saw toothed, either glossy or 
finely hairy and of varying size. 
Leaves on sterile shoots of many of 
the hawthorns are quite different in 
shape from those on fruiting branches. 
This has added to the confusion. When 
making a collection of specimens, it is 
essential to collect both the sterile and 
fertile branches to show both kinds of 
leaves as well as the fruit or blossoms. 
The members of this genus are small, 
bushy, round or square topped trees that 
are more often seen as specimens in 


abandoned fields or pastures and along 

fence rows sometimes forming impene- 
trable thickets. They have strong, tor- 
tuous spreading branches usually armed 
with stiff, sharp pointed spines or 
thorns. The leaves are alternate, simple 
and variably outlined, while the flow- 
ers which appear in April or May are 
showy and often fragrant. Normally 
white, many have pinkish stamens 
which lend color. The fruits resemble 
small red, yellow or green apples, with 
flesh which is dry and mealy. Jelly is 
made from some of the thornapples. 

The fruits are an important food of 
wild grouse and other large birds and 
are sought by deer, rabbits, raccoons 
and foxes. Squirrels are especially fond 
of the seeds. 

Because of the dense branching and 
numerous spines, hawthorns make good 
cover and nesting places for birds. They 
are equally valuable as a hedge. Nei- 
ther man nor beast will go through a 
compact hawthorn hedge. 

The hawthorn is a tree of the east- 
ern half of the United States, being es- 
pecially common from Nova Scotia to 
Florida and west to the Mississippi. Be- 
fore the white man came to these shores, 
it probably was a suppressed tree in the 
woodlands, but with lumbering and 
clearing it took over open lands and in- 
creased greatly in numbers and variety. 

One of the most common is the cock- 
spur thorn (C. crus-galli) found from 
New England and Michigan south 


along higher elevations to North Caro- 
lina. It is cultivated as an ornamental 
and in hedges in this country and Fu- 
rope. A related species (C. mohri) is 
found in the south and is used for 
much the same purposes. 
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Crataegus pedicellata 


The scarlet haw (CC. pruinosa), 
is a small tree with irregular horizontal 
branches armed with long, sharp spines 
which may be found growing wild from 
Vermont to the southern Appalachians 
and west to Missouri. It prefers a lime- 
stone soil and will not prosper where 
the pH is lower than 5.5. Its green fruit 
has a pale bloom that soon wears off, 
leaving the fruit shiny and dark pur- 
plish-red. The leaves have a blue-green 
cast, turning orange in the fall. 

The parsley haw (C. apiifolia), 
named for its graceful parsley-like 
leaves, is one of the most abundant haw- 
thorns of the Mississippi valley. Its 
scarlet fruit ripens in October and per- 
sists throughout most of the winter. An- 
other common southern crataegus is 
hog’s haw or pomette bleue CC. brach- 
yacantha). It becomes a large tree with 
a trunk reaching 15-20 inches in diam- 
eter. The half-inch, bright blue fruit 
ripens in August. Because this is the on- 
ly hawthorn with blue fruit, it is highly 
regarded as an ornamental. On moist 
lands in the south it makes a dense 
thicket, ideal for cover for all sorts of 
birds and game animals, 


The Washington thorn (C. phaen- 
opyrum ), which is a desirable ornamen- 
tal and hedge tree, has nearly heart 
shaped leaves. In early days the Virgin- 
ians sent such quantities of its seeds to 
England and Europe that more Wash- 
ington thorns adorn the gardens of Eu- 
rope than are found in their American 
counterparts. The flowers and_ berries 
make up in numbers for their small size. 
When the bright green foliage of the 
tree turns vivid red in the fall, it comple- 
ments the coral berries which persist 
till spring. 

Generally speaking hawthorns grow 
and thrive in poor, light soils where 
their roots reach out in a wide circle 
for plant food and moisture. For that 
reason hawthorns are not easy to move. 
Even small plants should be carefully 
balled with the soil held firmly in 
place with burlap. Puddle the ball of 
earth in a solution of water and hor- 
mone for better root development. 

Do not plant the tree lower than it 
grew. It is not wise to use fertilizer dur- 
ing the planting process, but at the end 
of the first year, some 5-10-5 fertilizer 
will stimulate rapid growth. 
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annuals 


Bernice G. BritMAYER 


Bayside, New York 


SMALLER GARDENS, grow dwarf 
annuals next year! Surprise bloom- 
ers for window boxes and patio 
planters are little-known dwarfs that 
grow within bounds. these 
drawfs lack in flamboyance, they more 
than make up in appropriateness and 


For 


charm, 

There's peace and relief in a mound- 
ed clump of miniature snapdragons, 
pleasure in every perfect flower of the 
lacy-leaved Swan River Daisy and food 
for pleasant thought in the minute per 
fection of a blue-eyed nemophila. 

When vou comb your seed catalogs, 
watch for dwarfs. You'll find a surpris- 
ing variety of colors and contours, and 
some descriptions you simply can’t re- 
sist. Sweet wivelsfield, for example. The 


try the colorful 


nostalgic name reminds you of hoop 
skirts and the formal, lace-rimmed bou- 
quet. When sweet wivelsfield blooms in 
your garden, you'll defy any pink to 
rival the delicacy of this little-grown 
cousin. 

The dainty, jewel-like nemesia will 
grow when sheltered and protected and 
you'll be rewarded with a miniature 
mosaic of color, in exquisite taste. 
Nemesia is best in coolish climates. A 
strong, bushy grower feverfew 
(Matricaria, formerly Chrysanthemum 
parthenium). Each white or yellow 
button-flower is a smooth sphere of tini- 
est petals. 

Have you a place in the light shade 
of a tree for semperflorens, or wax be- 
gonias? They're excellent bedders, 
blooming furiously until frost and come 
in red, pink and white. The small Tom 
Thumb varieties seldom stray above six 
inches. Wax begonias are easily grown 
from seed started early, indoors. 

Nierembergia and red and_ blue 
lobelia are child-size flowering plants, 
to be grown in child sized gardens. 
Nemophila or torenia is effective at 
the base of a hedge. 

For filling in small garden spaces, 


the favorites are usually ageratum, 
alyssum, candytuft, nasturtium, 
tunia, myosotis, California poppy, 


dwarf marigold and aster. But look for 
the new, true dwarf varieties of other 
popular winners—like the rosy ver- 


Autnor’s Puoros 


Sweet wivelsfield, above, 
in pinks and reds, and 
blue nierembergia, left, 
are small and dainty. So 
is Wee Willie sweet wil- 
liam, shown below left 


bena, Dwarf Delight, or Twinkle phlox; 
or tiniest red lobelia with thimble 
flowers to fit a fairy’s finger. 

These smaller annuals have a heart 
tugging charm that no showy giant can 
equal. And if your space is limited, or 
a nook overlooked, they have the added 
advantage of being in good proportion 
and excellent taste. 

ANTIRRHINUM (Snapdragon, Magic 
Carpet )—6 inches; mixed colors; sow 
early indoors for early bloom; neat little 
mounds of bloom. 

ARCToTIsS—10 inches; yellow and 
browns; daisy-like flowers close at night: 
fast grower, likes sun. BEGONIA sem 
perflorens (dwarf varieties )—4-12 
inches; red, pink, white; abundant 
flowers, waxy leaves; partial shade; 
start early indoors. BRACHYCOME 
(Swan River daisy )—12 inches; blue, 
pink, white; miniature cineraria-like 
flowers all season; easy in any garden. 

CELOSIA (cockscomb, dwarf feath- 
ered or crested varieties )—12 inches; 
reds, orange, yellow; sow outdoors, 
when soil is warm; don’t transplant. 


coreopsis (calliopsis, dwarf va- 
rieties )—12 inches; orange; gay, har- 
dy, easy; plant outdoors in sun; don't 
transplant. piANruus barbatus) 
(sweet william, Wee Willie )—6 inches; 
red, white; new dwarf annual; sow 
early outdoors; don’t thin out. 
See page 42 
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DOUBLE PETUNIAS 


James H. 


DOUBLE PETUNIAS are a_ glorious 
breed. Not even the seed catalogs fully 
show the depth and luxury of their 
blooms. I have always felt just a little 
embarrassed to leave these growing cor- 
sages out in the rain in the garden 
borders. But, once established, the plants 
are vigorous and bloom from early sum- 
mer to fall, sometimes surviving a light 
frost. 

The colors include various shades of 
pink, salmon, rose and purple, as well 
as pure white. Sometimes the fringes are 
a different color. The deep burgundy 
wine-purple fringed with white is one 
of my favorites. 

My gardening efforts are on a modest 
scale, so to grow each year dozens of 
these plants from seed is a triumph. This 
year I bordered the entire yard with 
masses of the prodigious blooms. 

Double petunia seeds cost one or two 
cents apiece, less for larger quantities. 
The seeds are very small, even smaller 
than ordinary petunia seeds, and the 
double flowering seedlings are weaker 
than the single kinds. Yet I have raised 
40 or more plants from each packet of 
50 seeds. It is best to order early from 
the garden supplier each year. The seeds 
will not come true the second year, be- 
cause controlled crossing is required to 
produce them. 

Prepare an indoor seed bed a month 
or six weeks before regular outdoor 
planting time in your locality. In the 
Washington, D. C., area this is during 
March. 

My first efforts to raise seedlings 
failed because of damping-off fungus. By 
baking the earth in the kitchen oven for 
about three hours at 300° F., it is steri- 
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grow them from seed 


Rice, Rockville, Maryland 


lized. However, I have found that milled 
sphagnum moss is a better starting me- 
dium, because it is antifungal and holds 
moisture evenly. 

Fill a pan or flat with the milled 
sphagnum moss to a depth of two or 
three inches. Sift a fine layer of moss 
(through a small mesh sieve) over the 
top to provide a bed of material that will 
prevent the tiny seeds from settling too 
deeply. Press the surface down with a 
board to make it even. 

With a very fine spray, water the 
surface of the moss gently, applying 
enough to settle it. Then, empty a few 
double petunia seeds onto a piece of 
white paper folded into a trough. Push 
the tiny seeds one by one from this 
trough, spacing them about an inch 
apart. Sift a fine layer of moss over the 
seeds. Spray gently again with a mist of 
water until the moss is wet but not soak- 
ing, taking care not to drive the seeds 
too deep. 

The seeds must be kept constantly 
damp, reasonably warm and away from 
bright sunlight or wind, for 10 days to 
two weeks before they germinate. At no 
time can the bed be allowed to dry out, 
yet it should never be floating in water. 
A temperature of 72° F. is desirable. 

This is the time that tests your char- 
acter as a gardener. As you have about 
given up hope, you'll see an almost in- 
visible spot of green, your first seedling. 
More will follow within the next few 
days. 

As your plants show a second set of 
leaves, give them more light. A window 
is good. Using a pointed stick, lift the 
seedlings out one by one as the second 
set of leaves is full grown, and pot 


them in a light, humusy soil. If pre- 
ferred, they may be spaced three inches 
apart in a flat. Press the soil gently 
around the delicate roots to make firm 
contact, then water thoroughly using a 
fine mist. 

The plants will quickly fill the few 
inches of growing space. Harden them 
by setting the boxes outdoors, sheltered 
from wind or hot sun, every good after- 
noon before planting out. Plant out on 
a cool, drizzly gray day after danger of 
frost is past. 

Out in the garden they won't seem to 
grow much at first, but the first bloom 
will catch you almost by surprise. Soon 
your plants will be covered with blos- 
soms and will need small stakes to hold 
them in display. 
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ANNE HINSHAW WING, 


Ir, Atonc the boundaries of your 
property there is a natural growth of 
shrubs, vines and trees, you have some- 
thing rare and wonderful that is just 
right for birds. But if you lack such a 
natural roadside sanctuary, you can 
create one at little cost or effort. 

You might have to extend the road- 
side planting inward on your fenced-in 
land in order to make the hedgerow 
wide enough to protect many birds, be- 
cause on well-traveled roads at least, it 
is important to have a grassy shoulder 
for people to pull onto, off the high- 
way, for repairs, resting or picnicking. 
It is best at the very outset to get the 
approval of your highway commission, 
and if possible, their active assistance. 

Complete informality marks the nat- 
ural woodland scene, and where this is 
present naturally, little more need be 
done. Such an effect is difficult to cre- 
ate artificially. However, by planting 
such trees and shrubs as are native to 
the situation and climate and by adding 
ground cover plants, it can be done. 


Ann Arbor, Michigan 


It does not pay to remove all existing 
plants, plow the ground, grade it and 
start from scratch. If the land is bare 
because of over-grazing or farming op- 
erations, this is justifiable, but more 
often you need merely remove trash 
and weeds such as burdock and thistle. 


Under most conditions identify the 
plants that are present and gain from 
them an idea of what else will grow 
there. Knowing the soil type and the re- 
maining “indicator” plants, it is possi- 
ble to restore the native plants, thus 
assisting nature to overcome the harm- 
ful effects of “civilization.” 


In planting roadsides, it is well to 
start with something conspicuously 
beautiful, letting people know in this 
way that there is someone who cares 
about it and thus ward off highway 
maintenance crews who might burn or 
cut down or use herbicides on your 
plantings. Pines and spruces in variety, 
arborvitae, juniper, hemlock, fir and 
larch are among the recommended 


plants. Another way to be conspicuous 
is to use many of one kind of flowering 
tree, hawthorns, crabs, dogwood, red- 
bud, shadblow (Amelanchier canaden- 
sis) or lilac. Such a planting will make 
an impression, and will help to deter 
those who would denude the roadside. 

Although any twiggy tangle is good 
protection for bird-life, it is well to 
know something about the needs of 
birds before you start planting. Birds 
need, primarily, seclusion from prying 
eves. A nest may be in the blue spruce 
near your doorway, or in the vine over 
your porch, or in a clump of grass that 
you nearly tread upon. But if you have 
a hawthorn, a crabapple, or any simi- 
larly thick growth, you will be sur- 
prised, when the leaves fall, to discover 
a nest that you did not know was 
there. 

Birds need thorny protection from 
cats and other predators that know of 
the presence of the nest, but cannot 
reach it easily. They need food plants, 
especially the berried shrubs. Accord- 
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it can be just a 


Aighwayside strip, 


but a place of 


refuge and beauty. 


ing to their kind they feed upon a mul- 
titude of different seeds and buds, and 
upon the insects that would otherwise 
devour and destroy plants. 

I once watched an_ olive-backed 
thrush save a flowering shrub from 
harm by eating one by one the pests that 
were leaving only the skeleton of each 
leaf. The bird spent several days de- 
stroying these pests, and the shrub re- 
sponded by growing new leaves. 

Quails need to be able to run quickly 
and unseen from one feeding place to 
another. In winter when snow is on 
the ground, a hedgerow and series of 
brush piles are likely to be lifesavers. 

Some people want to destroy all pred- 
atory species, not realizing that they 
thereby upset the balance of nature 
more than if they let things alone. The 
hawks may take a few small birds, but 
their destruction of rodents is well- 
known. The birds will be replaced by 
new baby birds, but the rodents do 
much harm to mankind. Each species 
has its place in nature, and unless very 
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harmful to man, should not be de- 
stroyed. Nature-lovers do not like to see 
horticultural varieties planted among 
native plants in an otherwise natural 
area. Others, who are gardeners at heart 
delight in introductions that have larger 
or more colorful flowers and fruit. It is 
a matter of choice. Just be sure, when 
using horticultural varieties, that they 
are not so different as to be inharmoni- 
ous with the natural planting, or else 
quite frankly make the whole thing an 
artificially designed and planted area. 

One of the most beautiful roadside 
blossoms is the wild plum, that early 
spring flowering tree. The flowering 
dogwood is rare because ignorant peo- 
ple break its branches to fill their cars, 
or dig it up to die in their gardens. If 
there were enough of it, this might not 
happen. The bittersweet is also taken 
by human predators. 

However, the beautiful hawthorns 
and crabapples are more enduring be- 
cause thorny. The same is true of the 
wild roses, and among evergreens, the 
junipers, which are sharp and prickly, 
not inviting to handle. But a juniper 
hillside is a beautiful thing, fine for the 
birds on all counts—privacy, seclusion, 
relative safety from enemies, protection 


from the elements, berries for food. 

A dry, gravelly slope, planted with 
both upright and spreading native juni- 
per, with red oak in the background, is 
impressive at all seasons. In the swamps, 
black spruce and black alder will start 
another striking picture. Add gradually 
the less conspicuous denizens of the 
haunts of nature, to complete a plant- 
ing natural to the ecological conditions, 
to sunlight and exposure. This will at- 
tract the birds and provide food and pro- 
tection for them. 

In moist areas with standing water 
and cat-tails, you will see and hear the 
red-wings, and some of the long-legged 
wading birds. In the hawthorns and 
crabapples you will have warblers, song 
sparrows, wrens, towhees, cardinals and 
many others. In taller trees at the wood- 
land edge you might see an indigo bunt- 
ing or a scarlet tanager, and farther 
back in the big woods a wood thrush. 
If you are lucky, your big trees will sup- 
port a heronry. Most of the colonies of 
great blue herons have been partly or 
wholly destroyed by thoughtless persons 
in the past. Many surprises are in store 
for you if you provide the setting for 
bird life! What was wasteland will be- 
come a setting of beauty. 


. Harrison Proro 


Cedar waxwing feeds its young in a roadside planting near an 
Eastern metropolitan area. The same sanctuary planting attracted 
robins, meadow larks, song sparrows, blue jays, wrens, thrushes, 
thrashers and other birds. Most of the shrubs were taken from nearby 
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Tuserous the plants as 
well as the flowers, are getting bigger 
and more rugged with each passing 
year. Due to careful selection and hy- 
bridization, using only the very best 
and sturdiest plants as parent stock for 
a decade or more, flower forms will ap- 
pear on the market this spring that are 
distinctly and markedly different from 
the popular kinds of the past. 


Ruffled-form Picotee 


Rose-form Picotee 


De. JoHN H. HANLEY, Seattle, Washington 


Don’t be surprised if, in the next 
few years, most of the old camellia- 
flowered begonias give way to rose-form, 
or double rose-form, double ruffled, dou- 
ble hanging basket and to picotees. The 
rose-form begonias are available in all 
tuberous begonia colors. 

The evolution of the rose-form seems 
to have been a most natural one. Hy- 
bridists have concentrated for some 


Rose-form 


what’s new in TUBEROUS 


years only on those plants whose flow- 
ers exhibit superior size and form. Since 
one of the key criteria of better flower 
form is the arrangement of petals at the 
center of the bloom, the transition from 
the old to the new has come as a logical 
development. 

It is not easy to describe the differ- 
ences between the new rose-form or dou- 
ble rose-form tuberous begonia bloom, 
and that of the camellia-flowered type. 
Perhaps it would be simplest to go to 
the field of true roses for the expression 
high centered, which points up one of 
the chief characteristics of the strain. 
However, there is more to a rose-form 
begonia flower than the prominent and 
high petals at the center. There is also, 
in the mature flower, a rosebud-like 
crown standing out from the flared- 
back outer petals, a crown that often 
shows the same Hogarthian lines we 
have come to associate with the young, 
unfurling rosebud. 

True, the coming-of-age of the rose- 
form begonias does not mean the imme- 
diate disappearance of the camellia- 
flowered kinds. As you know, any and 
all of the strains are magnificent. And 
there will most certainly be a prepond- 
erance of tubers of the older races on 
the market this year, and for many 
years. But the signs of the moment are 
clear cut. Regardless what growers may 
finally name their types, the trend is 
toward the high-centered flower. 

The most modern and beautiful of 
the holdovers from the old strains is, 
and will long be, found in the ruffled 
camellia begonia. The individual blooms 
are as near breath-taking as a flower can 
be, the petal margins variously scal- 
loped, ruffled and convoluted in fasci- 
nating swirls and frills. Frank Reinelt, 
a West Coast grower, reports developing 
his strain by long continued crossing 
between the best specimens that ap- 
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pear, year after year, in both the old 
fimbriata plena and the camellia-flow- 
ered types. As with the rose-form kinds, 
colors run the gamut for tuberous be- 
gonias. 

It is notable, in examining the indi- 
vidual flowers of ruffled camellia types, 
that here, too, we see the same high- 
centered petalage mentioned above in 
connection with the rose-form. And 
even within this group, the departure 
from the old blossom form has been so 
great that the Antonelli Brothers, an- 


other leading West Coast grower, is 
completely dropping the word camellia 
from the listings, naming this particular 
class double ruffled. 

The picotees are also coming into 
their own with 1959. The basic flower 
colors now available run through pink, 
rose, apricot, red and salmon, each petal 
outlined with a line or narrow band of 
a contrasting tone, usually pink, rose or 
red. All of these modern picotees bear 
flowers of the rose-form, too. 

The best of the upright-growing pi- 
cotees, and all of the hanging-basket 
picotees, will probably be available only 
from the leading specialty dealers and 
producers for at least one more year. 

Another notable advance in tuberous 
begonias, one that is also traceable to 
conscientious, persistent work in hy- 
bridizing, is to be found in strains that 
are increasingly resistant to powdery 
mildew disease. Though the disorder 
has never been as widespread on tuber- 
ous begonias as on hardy phlox and 
roses, here and there in scattered loca- 
tions where conditions were right for 
the fungus, it has done real damage. 


A breeding program was started seven 
years ago by leading growers to create 
mildew-resistant strains. They report 
that there has been gradual improve- 
ment in resistance in most colors and in 


all strains, although it is felt ten more 
years of breeding and selection might be 
necessary before the problem is com- 
pletely solved. 

The problem of mildew control is 
rather like that of checking leaf curl 
disea.e on peach. Leading growers, com- 
r--rcial and amateur, have practically 
ro trouble simply because they know 
what to use, and how and when to use 
ii. According to one leading grower, 
even the beginners with tuberous be- 
gusict should have no difficulty keep- 
ing be; onia mildew out entirely, sim- 
ply by using a karathane type fungicide 
regularly. 

It is understood, of course, that seeds 
or tubers of special mildew-resistant 
strains of begonias cannot be specially 
ordered. All the growers working on the 
problem have developed the quality 
right in the stocks they regularly offer, 
not as a special group or class. 

In other aspects of tuberous begonia 
culture, the experience of another year 
has brought more emphasis on methods 
of starting the tubers and on growing- 
season fertilizer practices. 

We are completely convinced that 
the usual recommendation that the tub- 
ers need only be pressed halfway down 
into a flat of moist peat moss in order to 

See page 49 
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Frank H. Apranamson, editor, American Rose Magazine 


the NEW ROSES 


JupGING BY THE AWARDS” which 
this year’s bumper crop of 38 new roses 
has won, there are plenty of treats in 
store for gardeners next summer. 

The world’s most intensive pre-intro- 
duction testing program, conducted by 
All-America Rose Selections, revealed 
two outstanding newcomers for 1959— 
Ivory Fashion’ and Starfire Both are 
moderately fragrant. 


have more than size 


Ivory Fashion heads a list of 12 flori- 
bundas that will gladden rose-lovers’ 
hearts for the first time. Its cream-col- 
ored semi-double open blooms set off an 
intriguing pattern of vellow stamens to 
produce a stunning show. 

Starfire sets a new standard in the 
grandiflora class with its dark red, 
double, large, high-centered blooms 
borne singly on a six-foot-tall plant. 


Green Fire was honored at France's Bagatelle Garden 
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Moving on to the realm of interna- 
tional award winners, we come to the 
year’s outstanding hybrid tea, Kordes’ 
Perfecta.' This red and white variegat- 
ed, strong, scented double beauty was 
honored with the Portland (Ore.) In- 
ternational Rose Test Garden's gold 
medal award this year. 

America’s Green Fire*® journeyed 
overseas to win its certificate of merit at 
France’s renowned Bagatelle Rose Gar- 
den. Its typical floribunda semi-double, 
slightly-fragrant blooms appear in bright 
yellow clusters on a low-growing, com- 
pact plant throughout the season. 

The fifth award winner is Governor 
Rosellini,’ a brilliant red grandiflora 
named for Washington's chief executive. 
Its moderate raspberry fragrance wafts 
from double, medium-sized, high-cen- 
tered blooms that reflect the merits that 
earned a silver certificate at Portland. 

Many of the other new introductions 
may well win widespread public acclaim 
during the years to come as they are 
grown by amateur gardeners in their 
own yards. Their performance reports 
in the American Rose Society's annual 
Proof of the Pudding tabulation will 
show the final verdict. 

Nurserymen have had a hard time 
breeding good white hybrid teas. This 
year’s aspirant for the throne is White 
Queen,’ which combines 4% inch 
cupped, double blooms with moderate 
fragrance. If you prefer red varieties, 
you can choose between Oregon Cen- 
tennial,’ Frisky and Torch Song.’ The 
major difference between them is in the 
form of their flowers—cupped for the 
former two, high-centered for the lat- 
ter. Pink Peace * and Pink Emperor * of- 
fer about the same respective choice. 

See page 44 
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Korpes’ PerFeEcra is rated as one 
of the top hybrid tea introductions 
in many years by some rosarians. 
Its unusually high tipped, fragrant, 
strikingly colored blooms are borne 
on vigorous, free flowering plants. 
Early foliage is bronze-red, becom- 
ing glossy, dark green. The long 
lasting flowers are so dramatic 
that they are most effectively used 
singly, in one-variety arrangements 
or as a mixed centerpiece feature 


Wuire QUEEN is expected to fill 
a long felt need among rosarians for 
a clear white hybrid tea rose. The 
42-inch, cupped, double blooms are 
touched with green at the center 
when they first open, accenting 
their sparkling whiteness. The 
plant is vigorous. It was developed 
from seedlings of Starlight and Gla- 
cier. Its value in the arrangement 
is well illustrated at left. It also 
combines well with other colors 
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1959 life... with the 


The Sensation of the Nation ... the fabulous new Super Ruffled Double giant = 


BEGONIAS 


iN g ... introduced for you to enjoy 
1] Magnificent Red —‘1. Luxurious Pink 
1 Irresistible Yellow . . . all large bulbs 


All tor $400 


Postpaid and 
on | y Guaranteed 


These Ballerina Begonias, new giant Super Ruffled 

Double Hybrids, are without doubt the finest flowers of 

their kindwe have ever seenin our 40 years of bringing 

gardeners the newest and the best. Truly supreme in 

beauty, vigor, and splendid form. Normally a new 

begonia so far advanced, with its infinite variations of 

ie frills, ruffles and scallops, would sell as high as $1 per 

" ye ; sf bulb. Now we offer Ballerina for the first time at this 

ge i. special low price. Ballerina combines the best qualities 

of the Camellia and Carnation types. Extra large... 

ack extra fine ... You'll find nothing hike them. Plant them 

a Sn in shade for spectacular big blooms, full to the center, 

all summer on strong stems. The extravagantly large 

Me and beautiful flowers actually measure 5 to 6 inches or 

r more across. Have banks of showy, brilliant color from 

these vigorous begonias, indoors and out. Ballerina has 

been an instant sensation wherever it is seen, so we con- 

fidently expect an avalanche of orders. Be first in your 

neighborhood to grow Inter-State’s Ballerina Begonias. 
Will bloom this summer until frost. 


ORDER TODAY —Use coupon, or if you pre- 


fer, send letter. But hurry, supplies are limited. Ballerina 
bulbs will be ready for shipping January 15, 1959. If you 
want early shipment for indoor planting, please tell us so. 


America's Largest Direct-to-You Nurseries HAMBURG, IOWA 


Now a hardy, long-lived Hybrid Violet 
that blooms spring, summer and into fall 


PURPLE 
SHOWERS 


Hybrid Violet! New for 1959! 


Makes your garden the showplace of your neighborhood! 
Will bloom for you this spring! 


3 for only Postpaid and Guaranteed 


Here at last— the long-lived, hardy hybrid purple Violet every flower-grower 
has been waiting for. Purple Showers has all the exquisite delicacy and velvety 
richness of color of a pampered hot-house prima donna... with the vigor, 
hardiness, strong growing qualities of a wild woods violet. Thrill to great cush- 
ions of color from spring to frost—deep intense glowing purple that holds its 
vividness. Purple Showers grows luxuriantly on strong plants that retain their 
glossy green foliage all year. Flowers come singly on 6 to 8 inch stems, fine for 
cutting. In a single season, a plant will attain a 12-inch spread. Inter-State 
takes tremendous pride in bringing to you this rare, new, hardy, large-flowered, 
hybrid Violet. It combines the freedom of bloom of theViola with the rugged- 
ness of the violet. We know Purple Showers has a great future. Make your 
garden the talk of the town, the showplace of the neighborhood this summer 
and years to come. Order now! 


PRIMROSES 


to give your garden the sparkle of new life this spring! 


3 for only and 


Guaranteed 


Plant these giant Pacific Hybrid Primroses (primula 
polyanthus) early. They'll burst into a rainbow of 
lavishly beautiful blooms this spring, almost before 
the rest of your garden wakes up. Each flower the 
size of a silver dollar, 1% inches or more across, 
much larger than pictured. Shade-loving .. . glorious 
in beds, rows, edging or rock garden! Colors range 
from delicate pastels through radiant, vivid tones to 
the boldest, most brilliant hues Mother Nature can 
produce. Strong vigorous plants with a superb 
crown that will produce flowers of red, yellow, pur- 
ple, pink, white or blue, to delight the eye, an excit- 
ing display. Be sure to enjoy these giant beauties. 
Order plenty today at this extremely low price. Mail 
coupon now! 


<- Just out! 
...and loaded with values 
INTER-STATE’S 1959 


SPRING CATALOG 


Famous the United States over for its spectacular array of out- 
standing nursery values... 84 colorful pages devoted to your gar- 
dening pleasure. Packed with several thousand items and collec- 


INTER-STATE NURSERIES 


Direct-To-You 


1519 E Street Hamburg, lowa 


() FREE CATALOG 
(_] 3 Ballerina Begonias $1.00 
[_] 3 Purple Showers Hybrid Violets $2.00 

(_] 3 Giant Primroses $1.00 

[_] Check here if Begonias are for indoor planting 


tions to select from... many thrilling, new and exclusive offer- ; 
= ings. Don’t miss it, it's the best we have ever printed! Ineludes Amount Enclosed $ Satisfaction Guaranteed 
es the All-America selections for 1959—roses, mums, glads, seeds— A 
fruits, shrubs, vines, trees, bulbs and perennials—everything for NAME 
‘. your garden. Send coupon, postcard or letter. ADDRESS 
CITY ZONE STATE 


y It’s yours for the asking F R 7 E ‘ 


Everything Shipped Postpaid at Proper Planting Time 


: 
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| ORDER NOW! 
Use this handy coupon—or send a letter 
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Georce Tatoumis, Salem, Massachusetts 


WISTERIA 


AMONG HARDY flowering vines for 
the home garden, the wisteria contin- 
ues to hold first place in the list of fa- 
vorites in American gardens. 

This is a distinction it has long held 
for two reasons. In the first place, when 
the vines become smothered with long 
lavender racemes in the spring, they are 
an awesome sight. In the second place, 
the plants possess an extraordinary re- 
sistance to disease and pests which 
makes them practically foolproof. 

Because it is widely planted, wisteria 
is one of the few vines that hardly 
needs any introduction. The new home 
gardener, when considering a vine for 
an arbor, a fence or a wall will invari- 
ably yearn for a wisteria, and only if 
the spot selected is limited will he 
choose another. Wisteria’s exceptional- 
ly vigorous nature is always a point to 
keep in mind. 

Foliage that is disease and pest free, 
that remains green and glossy through 
the heat of a long summer is another 
of the many merits of this vining mem- 
ber of the pea family. Rapidity of 
growth, coupled with longevity and an 
ability to withstand periods of drought 
are other features that make it a de- 
pendable candidate among gardeners in 
wide areas of our country. 

In fact, in old, abandoned gardens, 
wisteria will often be found clambering 
to the tops of buildings and trees, still 
lusty and defiant, while more delicate 
plants have either succumbed or yield- 
ed to more aggressive neighbors. 

Not particular about soil, wisteria 
will grow in almost any kind, be it 
sweet or acid, humusy or clayey. 
Though it will even thrive in a light, 
dry soil, it will do better in one that is 
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most versatile 
of the climbers 


deep, moist and well drained, well 
supplied with organic matter. Good 
drainage is especially important, since 
the roots do not like to stand in water 
in times of heavy rainfall. Full sun is 
needed for full bloom, though vines can 
tolerate shade, flowering scantily, 
though growing well. 

Plants do not like to be transplanted, 
but the early spring, before growth has 
started, is ideal for the moving opera- 
tion. Spread the roots out fully in all 
directions in a large hole, after incor- 
porating peatmoss, leafmold, old or de- 
hydrated manure or other organic ma- 
terial into the soil at the bottom of the 
hole. 


Water thoroughly, but do not feed 
until well established, when a balanced 
fertilizer, such as 5-10-5 or 7-8-7, can 
be sprinkled on the surface and 
scratched into the soil. Avoid feeding 
during the late summer and early fall in 
order not to encourage late growth that 
will not have sufficient time to harden 
before cold weather. 


Established vines can be fed in the 
early spring or in the late fall. after the 
leaves have fallen. Particularly recom- 
mended is a fertilizer high in phosphor- 
ous, since too much nitrogen encour- 
ages lush foliage growth, with few or 
no flowers, one of the major problems 
with this vine. It is always advisable, 
therefore, to dig superphosphate into 
the soil around the roots, since this 
non-caustic food promotes the develop- 
ment of flower buds. 

As a vine, wisteria can be trained to 
a trellis, an arbor, a roof top, a post or 
a fence or the wall of a house. Some 
type of support is needed for the twin- 
ing branches, preferably one that is 


strong and able to bear the weight of 
plants when they become older. In the 
beginning, for a few vears, train the 
original branches, which will form the 
trunk later on, to string or a small stake, 
forbidding them to twine around the 
permanent support. In future, when 
you want to lay the vine on the ground 
in order to paint the support or replace 
it with another, because it decayed with 
age, it will be a simple matter to cut 

the top branches to free the plant. 
If wisteria has one fault, it is a ramp- 
ant growth habit that must be constantly 
kept in check. The long branches have 
a way of growing under shingles or 
twining tightly around rain spouts and 
See page 52 
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Branch and twig pattern of an old 
sugar maple, (Acer saccharum) 
shown at left, is characteristic of 
the species. In contrast, note the 
tortuous twigginess typical of the 
European filbert variety below, 
grown usually for its silhouette 
rather than nut. This species is 
strange Corylus avallena contorta 


awhterssy 


Bud and branch typical of 
birch would be observed more 
often were it not for the white 
shredding bark, the paper 
birches’ emblem. Betula papy- 
rifera, queen of wooded slopes 
and glens, adds grace and 
beauty to the landscape un- 
equalled by other native spe- 
cies. Typical birch clump left 


Shown in outline are the two most 
common lawn specimen trees. At 
left is a mature sugar maple, whose 
ascending branches lack the grace- 
ful curves of the American elms 
arching over the pleasingly propor- 
tioned house in this winter scene. 
Of all elms, no other equals in 
refinement our Ulmus americana 
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The beauty of ice encrusted twigs 
glistening in a brilliant winter sun 
hides the destructive weight which 
often tragically results in broken 
limbs that cannot be repaired. Such 
accumulating ice occurs when 
clouds in warm upper air drop rain 
upon trees having temperatures 
well below the freezing point 


i 


The warmer sun of February 
brings a respense from the 
sugar maple. Sap movement 
begins despite roots buried 
deep under snow. Venting 
steam around the sugaring 
house, left, indicates that sap 
is being boiled. Other kinds of 
trees yield sap as sweet but 
in a volume too small for 
any but home or local use 


Deep snow is nature’s method for 
protecting fragile plants from the 
wrecking force of deep frost and 
heaving thaw. It returns moisture 
to the ground, provides warmth for 
animals of the field and woodland 
and stimulates an appreciation of 
the beauteous things of nature 
(Beginning in the February issue 
will be a_ three-part illustrated 
series showing how to recognize 
trees by winter twigs and buds) 


: 
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WHILE CoLpD and snow reign outside, 
there is much to do indoors to keep occu- 
pied, particularly if the house-plant col- 
lection is varied. There are yellow leaves 
to remove and faded flowers, too. Weekly 
inspection of the plants to catch insect 
pests and diseases as they appear pays 
off in the end, for it is simpler to keep 
plants healthy than to revive sickly ones. 


Feed the Birds 
The hardest month on winter birds is 
usually January so keep your feeders 
well stocked with seed, suet, peanut but- 
ter and other favorite foods. Birds are 
fond of all sorts of seeds. Try them too, 
on doughnuts. 


Continue the battle 
aqainst insect 
pests on pot a 
plants , 
watching 
carefully 
your 
recent 
acquis 
itions, 

i 


Protect Trees and Shrubs from Rodents 


Examine trees and shrubs regularly 
for damage by mice or rabbits. Keep the 
base of woody plants free of weeds and 
trash that may provide hiding places for 
pests. If rabbit injury is evident, a guard 
of wire at least 18 inches in height 


should be put around the tree or shrub. 
Some of the new chemical repellents are 
effective in keeping rodents away, if 
used as directed. 
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leafless growth 
on pothos and 
other vines 


the time! 


Plants Thrive in Moist Air 

If your heating system lacks a humidi- 
fier and you do not have them for the 
radiators in the plant room, some means 
of dispelling water vapor in the air 
should be devised. Pans of water placed 
on the radiators, help. Syringing house 
plants once a week is also beneficial. Use 
an atomizer or set them in the bath-tub. 
The moisture in the bathroom is always 
greater. Cacti don’t need this attention. 


reqularly 


Do Some Pruning on Warm Days 


Trees and shrubs can be pruned dur- 
ing the winter, but it should be done 
during the first two months. In March 
bleeding may result especially on maples, 
elms, dogwoods, walnuts, butternuts and 
other sappy species. Remove weak, dead 
and diseased wood and shape the shrubs 
to suit the location. Of course, spring 
flowering kinds should have no live wood 
removed, for thereby blossom buds are 
also removed. Heavy pruning of flower- 
ing shrubs should be deferred until just 
after they have bloomed. 

This will stimulate twiggy new growth 
so necessary for heavy set of flower buds 
for the following year. 


Plant New Trees and Shrubs 

At this time of year the silky dogwood 
(Cornus amomum) and the red twigged 
dogwood (C. stolonifera) are at their 
spectacular best. The bright red twigs 
are dramatic with a white snow back- 
ground. By all means plant at least one 
if your planting lacks them. The inter- 
esting branch formation of other trees 
and shrubs is more easily seen when de- 
void of leaves. Some are attractive 
enough to add to your planting list. 
Both sourgum and sweetgum may be 
identified as easily in winter as summer 
because of branch formation. White ash. 
beech, Norway spruce and white pine 
all have distinctive branching habits. 
American elm, of course, cannot be 
confused with any other tree, while the 
ginkgo is equally distinctive. 


Order 
seed and perennial 
plant cataloques 


Turn pot plants 
for 
shapely plants_ 


Reduce water for 
Christmas plants 
Such as poinsettias 
so they will 
carry through 
until planting 
in Spring 


Re-Use Forced Bulbs 


Tulips, hyacinths, daffodils and other 
bulbs that have been forced in pots may 
be planted in the garden for flowering 
again. After the flowers have faded, 
gradually reduce the water given them 
and place the pots in the cellar. Do not 
remove the foliage until it dries com- 
pletely. Leave the bulbs in the soil until 
they are planted in the garden. 


Remove Snow Carefully 


Shrubs, especially compact ones, can 
be broken by an accumulation of snow, 
so while it is still falling, remove it care- 
fully by shaking the bush. If you use a 
broom, use care too. If rain or sleet fol- 
lows as frequently happens, the chance 
of breakage becomes greater. With a 
heavy accumulation of ice on branches 
of trees and shrubs destruction can be 
tragic. Props sometimes help. In other 
cases gently hitting the shrub with the 
broom will loosen the ice. 
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R. Mrs. Sargent 


R. Gomer Waterer 


RHODODENDRONS ARE MAJESTIC 


Daniet J. Fotey, Salem, Massachusetts 


THERE Is something majestic about rho- 
dodendrons in flower, the superb form 
of the individual blooms and the dra- 
matic effects created by masses of blos- 
soms that excites in all of us a desire to 
grow as many as space allows. Then too, 
the year-round attractiveness of the 
foliage and its rich texture are other 
assets not to be overlooked. Among the 
most permanent of woody plants, rho- 
dodendrons may well be considered heir- 
looms of the garden. 


In choosing suitable kinds and colors 
from the various species and hybrids, 
let us give a little thought to their place- 
ment and to the plants that we use as 
companions for them. Another factor of 
vital importance is the ultimate height 
and spread of each specimen or group. 
\ rhododendron, or a small group, in an 
appropriate setting can well be a focal 
point in the garden, so distinctive that 
we can not plan too carefully the place 
for them. 


The right location, and acid soil, ade- 
quate drainage and proper planting, 
feeding and mulching are the essentials 
for success with these broad-leaved 
evergreens. 

Rhododendrons are at their best in 
some shade for part of the day. High 
shade provided by tall trees, which do 
not offer root competition, is ideal. To 
be sure, most rhododendrons can be ex- 
pected to flourish in full sun, but wind- 
swept areas should be avoided. Hot, dry 
spots or southern exposures against 
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buildings or walls are places where rho- 
dodendrons suffer badly from the effects 
of winter sun. 

Where space is limited and they must 
be grown under these conditions, pro- 
tection from winter sun can be achieved 
by the use of evergreen boughs, straw 
matting or a wooden framework covered 
with burlap or slats put on after the 
ground has frozen hard. The point is to 
keep the plants cool, since the effects 
of alternate thawing and freezing are 
harmful to the roots and the plant as 
a whole. 

The north side of the house or garage 
will prove most satisfactory, provided 
there is adequate light. Home gardeners 
faced with a heavy growth of trees can 
provide a suitable setting for rhododen- 
drons by thinning the trees and remov- 
ing the lower branches to increase the 
amount of light. Because rhododendrons 
have a compact and shallow root system, 
their growth is impeded by encroaching 
roots of other plants that consume the 
plant food. 

An acid soil is the basic requirement 
for most broadleaved evergreens. In 
areas where this type of soil prevails 
there is no problem. Specially prepared 
acid soil fertilizers containing organic 
nitrogen are readily available at garden 
shops and nurseries which should be 
used according to the instructions on the 
package. 

Lack of acidity is usually indicated 
by pale green to yellow coloring in the 


leaves, contrasted by darker veins. Low- 
ering of acidity may be caused by alka 
line water from your local supply, drain- 
age from walls in which plaster has been 
used, a limestone outcropping, rubble 
left in the soil by builders, or certain 
kinds of fertilizer which produce toxic 
salts. 

Although aluminum sulfate is widely 
used and commonly recommended to 
increase acidity, it can produce a toxic 
condition in the soil. It is safer to apply 
ordinary dusting sulphur, using a quar- 
ter of a pound scattered around an aver- 
age-sized rhododendron and watered in. 


Too much sulphur can injure plants, 
but scattered at the rate of one-fourth 
pound per square yard will do no harm. 
Apply sulphur on a dry day, and do not 
allow any of it to coat the foliage. If this 
occurs, be sure to wash it off, since it 
tends to burn the leaves, especially in 
the presence of sun. 

Like most plants, rhododendrons 
need good drainage. In low areas where 
water collects, and in heavy soils plants 
show an unhealthy condition of growth. 
If drainage is a problem in your garden, 
dig holes twice as wide and deep as 
needed for proper planting and fill in six 
inches of coarse gravel, also plant them 
high. 

Because they are slow to propagate, 
rhododendrons are more costly than 
other types of flowering shrubs. Plants 


See page 42 
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all america selections 


GLADIOLUS win awards 


Just ANNOUNCED are the All-America 
Gladiolus selections for 1959—Joyous 
and Sparkler. Both awards resulted 
from tests by the various groups of All- 
America Selections, aimed at taking the 
“guess work” out of gardening. 

New creation of John J. Flad, Joyous 
is a rich, deep rose colored gladiolus. It 
is formal in type and eight or more 
florets open at once, with the color 
spreading throughout the flower as each 
floret opens. The plants are healthy and 
vigorous. Joyous will be a good addition 
to any garden and a bright touch of 
color in the floral composition. 


Graceful as a butterfly and just as 
colorful, Sparkler is a combination of 
yellow and red. Carl Fischer created this 
unusual gladiolus. The florets are ruf- 
fled and triangular in shape. An arrange- 
ment of several spikes of Sparkler makes 
a conversation piece. It is equally eye- 
catching in the landscape picture. 

Each All-America winner is grown 
and rated in 35 All-America trial gar- 
dens located coast to coast in the United 
States and Canada. All North America 
gladiolus hybridists have the privilege of 
entering their outstanding new origina- 
tions for the All-America Award, and 
recommendation by this non-profit in- 
dustry-wide ogganization is recognized 
as the most “coveted award for any 
gladiolus. ; 


All-America gladiolus are protected 
by United States plant patents. They are 
sold at uniform prices by dealers 
throughout the United States and Can- 
ada. Each bag contains the registered 
trademark. 


Last year’s All America selection was 
Emperor, purple with white throat. In 
1957 the winners were Caribbean, 
ruffled blue-violet, and Maytime, ruffled 
medium rose with white throat. 
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KeituH S. Ocean View, Delaware 


UNIQUE describes 


moses-in-the-boat plant 


Among the unusual, conversation piece pot 
plants you can grow, Rhoeo discolor takes 
a first place. Easily grown, it is interesting 
both for foliage form and flower style. 


WHEN visitors first see Rhoeo discolor 
growing in my window garden, they 
seldom fail to ask, “What plant is that?” 
in a tone that denotes keen interest. 
When I reply, “Moses-in-a-Boat,” and 
explain that the common name is a re- 
sult of the boat-like bracts from which 
rise small white flowers they are amused. 
Seldom do they leave without one of the 
plants. And for months thereafter I re- 
ceive happy reports on the health and 
progress of the Moses plant. 

Once introduced to your indoor gar- 
den, you will discover that this is no 
spoiled child demanding constant pam- 
pering under threat of an early demise. 
It is a robust plant with one purpose in 
mind—the will to live. And so strong is 
this urge that it will thrive under neglect 
which can be matched only by that of a 
sanseveria or an aspidistra. 

Neglect does not include rough treat- 
ment in handling, for the pandanus-like 
leaves, dark green above, a vivid purple 
beneath, are stiff and somewhat brittle. 
Be careful in lifting it and if you plan 
to summer it outdoors be sure the site 
you select is protected from sudden gusts 
of wind. 

In growing rhoeo, as with all plant 
life, attention to the rules of culture will 
result in more attractive plants. But the 
needs of rhoeo are so few and simple 
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that occasiona. neglect, when you are 
too busy to attend to it, will not result in 
sudden death. 

Rhoeo likes a sunny window, but I 
have grown it in a bright window with- 
out sun, on top of a spinet piano, where 
light from the window seldom touched 
it and in both places it was content. I 
have lopped off the top, rooted it in a jar 
of water, where it remained for four 
months in a sunless spot. Someone once 
said that it takes a special kind of genius 
to kill an orchid plant. That saying can 
be as aptly applied to rhoeo. 

The Moses plant will appreciate a 
pleasantly moist soil but neglect will not 
result in quick wilting. In the three 
vears that I have been growing these 
plants the times I have failed to water 
them properly are too numerous to re- 
count. 

In addition to being an attractive 
foliage plant, rhoeo will bloom as well. 
Two flattened bracts, the same purple 
hue of the underside of the foliage, will 
form from which tiny, three-petaled 
white blooms appear. The flowers open 
only during the morning hours, fre- 
quently closing tightly by early after- 
noon. 

In time your plant will become some- 
what leggy as it loses its lower leaves, 
but rejuvenation is simple. Cut off the 


top an inch or so below the lowest set of 
leaves and root this in water. Or you can 
place the cutting directly in soil, if you 
keep it moist. Roots will appear in less 
than a week. Try the water method first. 
The roots are white at first, soon turning 
brownish and becoming “hairy,” so that 
they look for all the world like the tenta- 
cles of an octopus. 

In addition to rooting cuttings, rhoeo 
can be increased by offsets and seed. 
Frequently, baby plants will emerge 
from between the axil of leaf and stem, 
and when aerial roots form these can be 
removed and potted up immediately. 
Some growers leave these offsets on the 
mother plant for their decorative value. 


The plentiful seeds form in the boat- 
like bracts and resemble grape seeds, 
although somewhat smaller. Self-sown 
seed appear about the plant in the late 
spring and summer months, while those 
sown in August resulted in a crop of 
plantlets in three weeks. 

As your plantlets increase in size, pot 
them up attractively in plastic planters, 
and use them as exchange material, or 
as holiday gifts for friends, neighbors 
and. relatives. 

There is another variety of this Mexi- 
can member of the Spiderwort family — 
R. vittata or Moses-in-the-Bulrushes, 
with yellow striped foliage. 
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Illustrated are: pecan, below; male 
and female Chinese chestnut 
blooms, right, and nut, center; and 
European filbert cluster, lower right 
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for beauty and flavor 


\LONG THE sHoRES of the Missis- 
sippi, the native pecans grew as far 
north as Illinois and eastern Iowa. But 
most of the lowlands have long been 
cleared of these native trees, leaving 
only an occasional one for shade. Such 
a lawn tree used to have good crops of 
nuts, but they have been scarce in re- 
cent years because other pecans nearby, 
so necessary for pollination, had been 
removed. 

But one tree might bear heavily 
again next autumn. Frank A. Mart- 
zahn of Davenport plans to climb high 
in it and release a supply of fresh pol- 
len, collected from late shredding pecan 
and hican (hybrid) varieties growing 
in the University of Illinois Experiment 
Station’s nut orchard at Urbana. 

The non-syvnchronous flowering hab- 
it (pollen production by male flowers 
before the pistil of female flower is 
ready to receive it) is characteristic of 
pecans and other members of the wal- 
nut family. Lack of nuts on an exotic 
tree or a native variety outside its usual 
range has been wrongly blamed on the 
weather when lack of pollen was the 
real cause. 

In planting nut trees use at least two 
varieties, selecting them not only for 
hardiness and season of nut maturity, 
but for time of flowering. 


Climate somewhat dictates the choice 
of nuts for ornamental planting. The 
northern pecans, for example, fruit best 
where summers are quite warm (74° 
or higher July average) if there is a 
frost free growing season of 170 days. 
Areas along the shores of Lake Erie and 
Lake Ontario have a long enough sea- 
son, but are not sufficiently hot to ma- 
ture pecans. 

For such climates, with a 150 to 170 


day growing season, pecan hybrids, 
beautiful trees which inherit earlier 


maturity from their shagbark hickory 
parent, are recommended. Still earlier 
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try some the NUT TREES 


and adapted to the lake states and 
southern Ontario are hybrid hickories 
selected from natural crosses between 
shagbark and bitternut hickory. 
Suitable walnuts for landscape use in 
the Central and Middle Atlantic states, 
and up to Maine along the coast, are 
the hardy Persian or “English” varie- 
ties, principally of the Carpathian 
strain, quite different from the Medi 
terranean strains grown in California. 
These require a 150-day growing sea- 


son, and thrive under cool summer 
conditions, becoming less reliable in 
Virginia, Kentucky southward, 


where early growth encounters spring 
frosts that kill the blossom buds. 
Other nuts can be fitted into land- 
scape plans. Butternuts will grow far 
ther north than most others. Like black 
walnuts, improved varieties are now 
available. But both these species have 
more trouble from leaf diseases and in- 
sects than the Persian walnut and are 
not so clean for ornamental plantings. 


Pror. J. C. McDANieL, University of Illinois 


Hybrid filberts are shrubs rather 
than trees. The Turkish tree hazel is a 
fine ornamental, but unfruitful in 
linois and similar climates. Hybrids of 
Persian-black walnut are unfruitful, 
but vigorous shade trees. 

Blight resistant chestnuts (Chinese 
varieties from Lake Ontario southward, 
and a korean strain in New England 
to southern New Hampshire) produce 
good nuts. 

Varieties listed below are available. 
This is a general list, with perhaps a 
slight midwestern bias. State of origin 
is given for most, which is an indica- 
tion of regional adaptation. 


NORTHERN PECANS: (1) Group 


Cearly pollen shedders): Major 
(Ky.), Peruque (Mo.), Witte (lowa 
Duval (Md.), Sweeney (Md.) (2> 


Group G (early pistillate flowering): 


Posey (Ind.), Colby CIll.), Indiana 


See page 44 
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Below is the second and concluding 
article of a series on ferns. The first 
article, on varieties, appeared in the 
December issue. 


Dr. W. C. Daummonp, president, Los Angeles Fern Society 


FERNS can be easy 


THE INDOOR CULTURE of ferns is rela- 
tively simple if a few elementary rules 
are learned and followed. Naturally, ex- 
perience and practice make it possible to 
alter the rules to fit special cases. 


GOOD DRAINAGE is first and most im- 
portant. Enlarge the small round hole in 
the pot bottom, using a hammer and 
chisel to do the job. Cover the hole with 
an inverted piece of pot shard. Varying 
somewhat with pot size, cover the bot- 
tom 2-inch deep with “%4-inch clean 
pea gravel, adding over this a V2-inch 
laver of osmunda or other fibrous mate- 
rial, the amount again depending on pot 


size. 


Gexerevux Puoro 
Spray stops scale on holly fern (Cyrtomium falcatum) 


Pot shards provide good drainage 
for an old reliable, Boston fern 


FOR TERRESTRIAL FERNS, such as 
pteris, nephrolepis and cyrtomium use a 
potting mixture of 4% sandy loam, % 
peatmoss or leafmold and ¥3 sponge rock 
or coarse clean sand. Then add a sprin- 
kling of dried cow manure. Mix well, 
moisten and age for a week. Soil mix- 
tures can also be purchased for pot work. 
Do not pack the soil too tightly in the 
pot. Plant ferns only as deep as they 
were growing. 

FOR EPIPHYTIC FERNS, such as da- 
vallias, platycerum, aglonorphia and 
some polypodiums use the procedures 
outlined above, except for the soil mix- 
ture. Use no clay soil. A coarse fibrous 
mixture is best, including 2 part 
ground fir bark or redwood sawdust, %4 
leafmold and 1% clean sand and old cow 
manure. Pack the root systems tightly 
with sphagnum moss, using a flat 
wooden peg to press the moss in at the 
pot rim. Do not cover the stem or rhi- 
zome with soil. 


Disturb the root system as little as 
possible during repotting. If roots are 
disturbed in making divisions, remove 
some of the fronds to maintain the 
proper balance between roots and foli- 
age. 

WATERING ferns properly calls for 
good judgement. Keep the soil moist, not 
so wet as to drive out all air causing 
fermentation and root rot—a_particu- 
lar danger during the cool days of win- 
ter. Use this test before watering: Pinch 
a bit of soil between the fingers. If the 
fingers are left damp, watering can be 
delayed. With temperatures above 75° 
F. ferns in active growth may need wat- 
ering every day, especially in summer. 
Heavy clay soil holds water longer and 
drains poorly. Sandy, fibrous soil needs 
more water because of its better drain- 
age. 

HUMIDITY indicates the amount of 
moisture in the air. It is measured by the 
percentage between saturation and no 
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moisture at all. The warmer the air, the 
more moisture it can absorb. As a result, 
more water vapor is needed to maintain 
the same degree of humidity. 


A relative humidity of 70% is ideal, 
but most ferns grow fairly well in lower | 


humidity. To raise humidity, partly fill 


the container holding the pots with | 
moist gravel. If there is air circulation, | 


occasionally spray the fronds lightly. A 
pan of watér set over the radiator or 
heater helps. A layer of moistened 
sphagnum moss covering the soil surface 
maintains soil humidity. 

Low humidity reduces the water con- 
tent of fern leaves, causing them to wilt, 
turn brown and die. Young fronds are 
especially hard hit. The problem exists 
in either sun or shade. Fronds also burn 
from lack of water in the soil. Some ferns 
are more easily damaged by low humid- 
ity than others. 


Light Is Essential 


LIGHT is necessary for ferns, as it is 
for all plants which manufacture food 
through photosynthesis. Many ferns will 
not prosper in deep shade. Filtered over- 
head light is best, with summer lighting 
reduced 50% . Too much sun turns the 
fronds of some ferns yellow, while the 
young, new fronds of others burn and 
die. However, even if your windows 
have southern exposures and all day 
sun, you still can grow healthy ferns by 
filtering the light through venetian 
blinds. 

The cyrtomiums, the tsus-simense and 
the polystichums don’t object to some 
winter sun, but will not survive all-day 
sun in summer. Nephrolepis thrives in 
strong light, but no sun. Keep fronds on 
the dry side. If humidity is high and 
temperature not over 70°, most ferns 
will stand a little more sun. 


REPOTTING is most safely done in 


the early spring, but if root disturbance 
is kept to a minimum, ferns can be 
potted anytime. Creeping ferns can be 
most safely divided and potted in the 
spring. 

When danger of frost outside is past, 
potted ferns will benefit from a summer 
in the shade garden. Sink the pots no 
deeper than to the rim or take the plants 
out of their pots and plant them in the 
ground in the shade garden until fall. 
Most ferns should be repotted once a 
year. Use pot of the next size. 

FERTILIZER serves as a real pick-me- 
up for most ferns. Growing plants use 
up the soluble nutrients, while rains and 
irrigation leach out still more fertility. 
It must be replaced. 

See Page 43 
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SHOW 


Tuesday through Sunday 


HORTICULTURAL HALL and SYMPHONY HALL 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Keep Your Copies of 
HORTICULTURE 


(aa Permanent Studer, $2.50 


\ BACK NUMBERS 
Now Collectors’ Items 


Save Horticulture’s Beautiful Color 
Plates: for easy identification of plants 
and flowers. to help you create pleasing 
garden pictures; to provide inspira- 
tion in staging flower shows. 


HORTICULTURE AavrrractrivELy LETTERED IN GOLD 


HORTICULTURE BINDER, 300 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 
(C0 Please send me a Horticulture Binder. $2.50. Canada and foreign countries $3.00. 


STREET... 
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THIS BEAUTIFUL CATALOG 


answers all 
your questions 


Lists 3000 flowers, 
500 vegetables, latest foods, 
chemicals, tools 
250 flowers shown in full color 


To advance in gardening, to grow the finer flowers not 
found in local markets and the vegetables gourmets enjoy, 
you need Vaughan’s “Gardening Illustrated”. It describes 
and pictures all the best flowers and vegetables, both ex- 
citing new varieties and hard-to-find old favorites, with 
professional advice on growing them. 

Since 1876 Vaughan’s has supplied florists and 
sional gardeners nationwide with quality seeds, bul 
plants gathered from all parts of the world. 

Gardening can become your most rewarding recreation 
if you keep pace with its materials and methods through 
this reliable source. You ceuld not buy a book so crammed 
with information, but a post card will bring it to your 
door, FREE! 


ofes- 
and 


SPECIAL! One pack®t each Pink Lady, 
pink and cream; Ice Cream, first 
3 PACKETS giant cream; Blaze, mandarin- 


NEW GIANT ZINNIAS red cactus type. Value 75¢, with 
(754 velve) 25¢ catalog 25¢. 


VAUGHAN'S SEED COMPANY 


Dept. HT 19, 601 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicege 6, Minois 
24 Vesey Street, New York 7, N.Y. 


© Please send “Gardening Illustrated” FREE. 
© Enclosed is 25¢ for 3 packets Giant Zinnias. 


Name 
Address 
? 
CATALOG IN COLOR § 
( One of America's finest collections of 2 
2 Hardy Perennials, Rock Plants, Flower- ) 
; ing Shrubs, Daylilies, iris, & Poppies 
( 
pronounces all names / 
2 LAMB NURSERIES 
£101 Sherp Box H-19 Spokane, ¢ 


Alumatags come in twist-off dispenser box, wind 
around plant stems Write permanently with 
ball point pen or nail. Send $1.00 cash, 
check or for each 100 ppd. Merchant 
Evans Company, 2045 Washington Av., Phila., Pa, 


5-6-7-9 HP 
2 wheel & 


BUY DIRECT 


SAVE ON 
TILLERS « TRACTORS 


Full line of ettochments for 
mowing gardening forming 
23-4 THLERS 12" 16" CUT 
FREE CATALOG 
& PRICE LIST 


4 wheel tractors 
RED-E TRACTOR CO 
1-59th St., Richfield, Wis. 


Rhododendrons 
| From page 35 


purchased are usually 12-24 inches high 
and sometimes smaller. In preparing the 
holes for planting them, remove the soil 
from an area twice as great as the root 
ball will require. Use moist peat and 
topsoil for planting, but if leaf mold or 
compost is available, it should be used 
in generous quantity. 

Set the plant at the same level it grew 
in the nursery. Eliminate air pockets in 
the soil with water, gradually filling in 
soil. Form a slight basin to catch water 
until the plant is established. Avoid firm 
tamping with a shovel handle or your 
feet, rather, pack the soil with your 
hands so as not to damage root system. 

Newly-set plants should be watered 
at least twice a week under ordinary 
conditions. Spraying the foliage also 
helps to lessen transpiration shock. 


The simplest and most effective way 
to conserve moisture around rhododen- 
drons is to mulch them, using pine 
needles, peat moss, oak leaves or saw- 
dust to which nitrogen has been added. 
Mulches conserve moisture, keep the 
soil temperature even, control weeds. 

Many beginners are unsucessful with 
rhododendrons because they continually 
cultivate the soil around them. This is a 
harmful practice, since it damages the 
tiny fibrous roots. An adequate mulch, 
one inch deep, will help to keep them 
thriving. Deep planting also kills many. 

Once planted, they require but little 
care except for an annual feeding in 
early spring with acid-soil fertilizer. 

Among the most annoying pests that 
attack rhododendrons during late spring 
}and summer are lacebugs, insects ap- 
proximately an eighth of an inch long 
| with lace-like wings. Evidence of their 
presence is a mottled grevish appearance 
on the upper side of the leaves. Spray 
with nicotine sulfate or malathion hit- 
ting both sides of the leaves. 

Another pest is red spider which 
causes the leaves to turn reddish brown 
with tiny white webs on the under sur- 
face. This tiny insect is a mite, best 
controlled by such preparations as ara- 
mite or ovotran. Spray when the plants 
are in flower and again once or twice. 


Books—Roses Listed 
| Mopern Roses. Roy E. Shepherd, editor. 
| |. Horace McFarland Co., Harrisburg, 

Pa. 580 pp. $10.75. 

Bigger than ever, the new edition de- 
scribes 7562 variectics of roses and 333 
species. It contains a list of the 1715 
patented roses, has 32 illustrations, 16 of 
which are in color, and on the inside 
front and back covers illustrates the hips 
or ripened fruits of 40 or more species. It 
will be a number one reference for rose 
fanciers. 


Try Pygmies 
From page 20 


pIANTHUS hybrid (Sweet Wivels- 
field )—12 inches; pinks, reds; quaint 
race of pinks, mostly double, petals 
neatly patterned and marked; good 
grower, bloomer; result of cross of D. 
barbatus and D. allwoodi. pimorPHo- 
THECA (African daisy)—12 inches; 
mixed; daisy-like blooms; likes warmth, 
sun. MATRICARIA (feverfew)—8 inch- 
es; white, yellow; small pompons; 
semi-shade. GopDETIA (satin flower )— 
12 inches; rose, lavender, white; sow 
outdoors early in sun and warmth. 
GOMPHRENA (globe  amaranth)—6 
inches; purple; remove cottony coating 
on seed, plant early indoors; clover-like 
flowers. 


Fairy Bouquet 


LINARIA (Fairy Bouquet)—6 inch- 
es; mixed; prefers to grow dry; tiniest 
flowers similar to snapdragon. Mimosa 
(sensitive plant)—12 inches; pink; 
fluffy flowers, feathery leaves close when 
touched; a house plant good for the 
garden. NEMESIA—12 inches; mixed; 
jewel colors; set plants close so frail 
stems support each other; best in cool- 
ish climates. NEMOPHILA (N. insignis) 
(baby blue eyes)—8 inches; blue; for 
semi-shade or edge of wild garden; 
clear blue bell-flowers, hairy leaves 
prettily cut; sow outdoors early. NIE- 
REMBERGIA (blue flower)—6 
inches; purple; lacy leaves form airy 
mounds with cupped purple flowers; 
likes warmth, protection; sow early in- 
doors. 


California Bluebell 


PHACELIA (P. campanularia) (bee's 
friend, California bluebell) —9 inches; 
blue; delicate flowers like gentians; best 
in a mass; dry, sandy soil; sow outdoors 
when soil is warm. SALviA (scarlet 
pygmy )—6 inches; scarlet; delightful 
new dwarf; sun, loamy soil; start early 
indoors. SANVITALIA (S. procumbens) 
(creeping zinnia)—6 inches; yellow; 
warm, dry, rich soil; sow outdoors when 
soil is warm. scHizANruus (dwarf 
poor man’s orchid)—8 inches; laven- 
der; butterfly flowers; short period of 
bloom, but charming. TORENIA (wish- 
bone flower)—12 inches; blue, rose; 
tiny gloxinia-like blossoms; prefers 
moisture, partial shade. ziInN1IA (Tom 
Thumb or Midget Cupid)—6 inches; 
mixed; sow outdoors when soil is warm. 


AMARYLLIS HIPPEASTRUM 


IMPORTED Special Prepared Bulbs. loom 
in three weeks, Order now and have beautiful 
flowers. 


Supply limited. /’repaid $2 98 


HOLLAND BULB FARMS 
P. O. Box 345 METUCHEN, N. J. 


only. . 
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Ferns Can Be Easy 
From Page 41 


The best rule to follow is “little but 
often”. You can fertilize every day if the 
solution is weak enough. The practical 
way to get results is to fertilize using a 
one-half strength solution of liquid 
plant food every two weeks. 


Effective fertilizers include a weak 
solution of cow manure water, blood- 
meal if used one-half teaspoonful to an 
8-inch pot and all commercial fertilizers 
diluted to one-half strength. Use liquid 
fertilizers high in nitrogen. Do not ferti- 
lize young and newly potted ferns. 

TEMPERATURES from 50°-75° F. 
are ideal for fern culture, but most ferns 
survive even a wider range. Where tem- 
peratures are high, try to increase hu- 
midity. Avoid exposing house-grown 
ferns to freezing temperatures. 


AIR CIRCULATION retards the growth 
of fungi which attack fern fronds. 


Watch for Scales 

PESTS are a greater problem on ferns 
indoors than in the garden, where plants 
are housed. Scale, white fly, mealybug 
and aphids are most common. The large 
brown oval hemispherical scale ( Saisseta 
hemispherica) and the fern scale (Pin- 
naspis + aspidistrae) sometimes attack 
house grown ferns. Fern scale males are 
white and slender, while the females 
are larger and pear shaped. Don’t make 
the common mistake, however, of con- 
fusing the fern’s fruit dots Cor sori), on 
the back of the frond, with scale. If 
scale is found on a few fronds, use a one- 
half strength solution of malathion and 
apply it with a small brush or atomizer. 
Remove badly infested fronds. The same 
treatment will control mealvbug, white 
fly and aphids. Do not use an oil based 
spray. The safest temperature for spray- 
ing is around 70° PF. 

SOIL AcCiprIry. Some eastern United 
States ferns demand acid soil. Lygodinm 
palmatum is particularly demanding. 
The Adiantum capellis-venerus, most of 
the Pteris and Plyllitis scolopendrium do 
best in a limestone mixture, but they 
will grow in neutral soil. The addition 
of soil sulphur, leafmold and peatmoss 
helps create soil acidity. A pH of 6.5 
will give good results for most ferns. 

A FEW bo Norts. Do not let your 
potted ferns dry out and wilt. Do not 
keep the soil wet. Do not forget to ferti- 
lize every two or three weeks. Do not try 
to grow ferns in very deep shade, and do 
not grow shade-loving ferns in all-day 
sun. Do not disturb the roots too much 
in transplanting. Do not crowd your 
ferns so as to exclude light and air. 


January 1959 


You'll find this 


different 


catalog 


interesting & helpful 


It lists almost 1000 different kinds, includ- 

ing 140 broadleaf evergreens, 70 azaleas, 

90 conifer evergreens, 120 trees, 150 

shrubs, 120 fruits, 250 hardy perennials. 
Valuable climate chart to show each plant's 

hardiness, soil data and helpful planting 

graphs, together with many photographs make 

this a true garden handbook in addition to 

descriptions and prices for variety of sizes in 

most cases. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


Dept. H-33, Highlands, New Jersey 


Mailed but 


edition 


in February, 
limited so order 
NOW. Price 25 cents (50 


cents west of Rockies). 


Please Mention Horticulture 
when patronizing our advertisers 


Geraniums— Pelargoniums 
for Windows and Gardens 


By Helen Van Pelt Wilson....$4.50 


POSTPAID 


GERANIUMS 
PELARGONIUMS 


Tue Lover of geraniums, with their 
many fascinating colors, interesting 
forms and intriguing scents, will be 
delighted with the pleasant way 
Mrs. Wilson treats this 


in which 


HELEN 
VAN PELT favorite plant. The approach is 
wuson | simple and practical, and covers 


culrcure indoors and out, as well as 
propagation and pest control. The 
book is well illustrated with color 
illustrations, line drawings and 
black and white photographs. 


SWNINWHAD 


HORTICULTURE'S Book Dept. Enclosed is | Check () Money Order 
300 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Massachusetts 

Please send me......... copies Geraniums — Pelargoniums......... $4.50 postpaid 
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Cully Wilson says: 


Write Today for 

Your New 1959 
FREE 

CATALOG 


of 
GERANIUMS 


January “ Special" — 
4 Fancy Leof Geraniums, all 
different, all 4 for......... 


$2.39 


Plants Post- 
peid and Guaranteed. 


WILSON 
BROS. 


Box 300-A 
Roachdale, Ind. 


OUTDOOR FURNITURE 
SECTIONAL BUILDINGS 


FENCES 


WALPOLE WOODWORKERS 
Walpole, Massachusetts 


G@MULTIFLORA ROSE 


AMAZIN 
EAU TIF FY YOU HOME arith dense rose es. At low 
— TODAY for FREE CATALOG 


INK WEEPING CRAB TREES § 2 8 


Beautiful! Distinctly Difterent. Breathtaking 
a8 CriMson-pu 
Sturdy Write ne or 
ATALOG of Trees, Shrub« fruits, ete. 


THE WHITTEN NURSERIES, Box 145, Bridgman. ‘Mich. 


4 ALUMINUM GREENHOUSES 


Send for Your Free Catalog ond Price List 
on Residential Greenhouses. Write to: 


STEARNS GREENHOUSES 


98 Taylor St., Neponset, Boston 22, Mass. 


| GIANT PANSIES 


Grow giant Pansies with Pitzonka’s The 


Cut-Flower Pansy Seed. Rare Swiss L 
mixture of brilliant colors. Exclusive 
Regular Pack $1.50 ppd LA ‘ 
Double Pack $2.50 ppd 
Catalog Free 
PITZONKA’'S PANSY FARM 
AND NURSERY 
Bristol, Pa. 


Box 419 


Gree \8™ 
STURDY WEATHER-PROOFED FEEDER 


Protects Sunflower For 
Your Chickadees uthatches 
ritmice SEED Stars DRY 
ist Peeder $5.95 
Additional Feeder $4.95 


Hangs | imb, Hori- 
zontal Wire or Wi ow Bracket 
Window Bra ket extra. 


MELLOR DOME FEEDER 
Dept. H. Englewood, N. 
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New Roses 
From page 26 


Jeanie's* claim to fame is its moder- 
ate fragrance and double, large, high- 
centered, flesh-colored blooms. Fantan * 
is the latest member of the much-ac- 
claimed orange rose group, producing 
32 inch cupped, high-centered, double, 
moderately-fragrant blooms on a medi- 
um-high bush. Angel Wings‘ is a pink 
and gold semi-double creation with 
high-centered, moderately fragrant flow- 
ers. Lourdes “ produces clusters of yel- 
low, slightly fragrant double blooms. 
Low-growing Tapestry * mixes the colors 
of the rainbow with a strong, spicy odor 
to add variety to any garden 

For borders and low-growing, pro- 
fusely-blooming hedges, you're sure to 
be able to find a new floribunda to fill 
bill. Brown Eyes“ produces red 
and pink spicy flower clusters. Orange- 
scarlet Heat Wave's* open, cupped, 
medium-size clumps of bloom are only 
slightly fragrant. Red Wings * and Ruby 
Lips* are both semi-double red beau- 
ties, the former blooming singly, the 
latter in clusters. Double Fashionette ' 
and Pink Chiffon‘ are likewise similar. 
Rose Eutin~ and Bellina* complete the 
pink selection. Both are double, clus- 
ter-bloomers, with cupped and_high- 
centered flowers, respectively. Garden 
Supreme’'s double, clustered four-inch 
blooms will fill in low open spots in the 
orange garden scene. Semi-double All- 
gold is very similar to Green Fire. 


Grandifloras and Miniatures 


Yellow Gold Coast* and ivory-white 
Ave Maria'’ complete the list of grandi- 
floras. Both are double cluster-bloomers 
with strong and slight scents, respec- 
tively. 

Nine new miniatures enter the com- 
petition in answer to the growing de- 
mand for more of these charmers which 
are sure-fire attention-getters in the gar- 
den during the summer, and on the 
windowsill in winter. Rosy Jewel, ' 
Westmont and Ruby Jewel’ answer 
the red roll call. Double Perky * and 
Gay Jewel’ will add gay pink tones to 
many scenes. Candy Cane ™ lives up to 
its name, with exciting pink and white- 


striped petals forming semi-double 
blooms. Blushing Jewel* and Diamond 
Jewel’ change to pink as their clustered 


white buds open. Yellow Little Scotch “ 
plays the reverse role as it pales to white 
while it ages. 
Ray Bunge“ is the only entrant in 
the climbing field this year. It boasts 
double, dark red, moderately-fragrant 
four to five inch blooms, borne singly 
on canes that will rise to 19 feet. 


Rhode Island Red 


Make your selections now and get 
your order in early before supplies are 
exhausted. The nurseries will ship your 
plants at whatever planting time you 
specify. 


! Jackson & Pe rkins Co., Newark, N. Y.; 2 Ger- 
main’s, Inc., Box 3233, Los Angeles 54, Calif.; 
* Armstrong Nurseries, 408 Euclid Ave., Ontario, 
Calif.; ‘Howard Rose Co., Box 1345, Hemit, 
Calif.; © Peterson & Dering, Scapoose, Ore., © Secor 
Landscape Co., 3340 Secor R., Toledo, Ohio; 
* Conard-Pyle Co., West Grove Pa.; * Roy Hennes- 


* Melvin E. Wyant, 150 


1, Scapoose, Ore. 
 Stern’s Nurs- 


sey, Rt. 
Ohio; 
» 


Johnny Cake Ridge, 


eries, Inc., Geneva, '! Marsh’s Nursery, 
150 N. Lake Ave., Pasadena 4, Calif.; '"* W ayside 
Gardens, 45 Mentor Ave., Mentor, Ohio; * Se- 
quoia Nursery, 2519 E. Mineral King, Visalia, 
Calif.; ™ Andrews Nursery, Faribault, Minn. 
Nut Trees 


From page 39 


(Ind.), Giles (Kansas), Hirschi (Mo.), 
Fritz Clll.), Greenriver (Ky.). 

HICANS: Burton (Ky.), Henke 
(Iowa), Des Moines (lowa), Jay Un- 
derwood (Kans.), McCallister (Ind.) 
pollinates preceding two, bears poorly), 
Pleas (Okla. bitternut hybrid of rapid 
growth ). 

HICKORIES—SHAGBARK: Har- 
old CWisc.), Etter No. 54 (Pa.), Wil- 
cox (Ohio), Bernath (N. Y.), Wes- 
chcke (lowa), <Abscoda  (Mich.), 
Grainger (Tenn.), Shaul (Iowa). 

HICKORIES — SHELLBARK: 
Scholl (Ohio), Etter No. 9 (Pa.), Et- 
ter No. 90 (Pa.), Ross CIll.), Wagner 


(Iowa). 

HICKORIES—HYBRIDS: DeAc- 
ers, Stratford, Fairbanks (Call from 
Iowa). 


HARDY PERSIAN WALNUTS: 
Hanson (Ohio; one of earliest), Colby 
CHll.), Metcalfe (N. Y.), McKinster 
(Ohio), Lake CIll.), Fickes (Ohio). 
(Burtner, from Pennsylvania, does well 
to North Carolina; Broadview is better 

See page 46 
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New Annuals 


From Page 17 


double is Cherry Tart of rose pink with 
white variegation. All-Double Canadian 
is a double grandiflora in salmon red. 

The new hybrid grandiflora single 
petunias are Scarlet Lustre with gold 
throat, light pink Chiffon, Sabre Dance 
in crimson red with a large white star. 
Toreodor is a large crimson red and 
Blue Magic is a wavy violet-blue. 

Mission Bells is a colorful mixture of 
California poppies. 

Angel Wings schizanthus is a new 
dwarf type. All colors have golden cen- 
ters in large flowers on compact plants. 

This season’s snapdragon introduc- 
tions include Vesuvius, a_ tetraploid 
orange with rose hues on long spikes. 
Then, there are tall, base-branching 
kinds called Sentinal snaps with long 
tapering spikes and flowers around the 
spikes. Cavalier is orange, Guardsman 
yellow, Majorette light pink, Com- 
mander, crimson and a mixture is called 
Color Guard. 

Early Cascade stocks reach 15 to 18 
inches and may be had in eleven sepa- 
rate colors as well as mixed. The seven 
weeks stocks, Trysomic, in full color 
range are earliest. 


Sweetpea Introductions 


Sweetpeas have taken on new life: 


in the garden since the heat-resisting 
spring-flowering or Cuthbertson sweet- 
peas were introduced. Winter-flowering 
multifloras and spring-flowering flori- 
bundas brought more large flowers per 
stem. Newcomers, forcing or early multi- 
floras, are Supreme in rose pink, Hot 
Shot in salmon rose, Eventide in rose 
and Rocket in salmon cerise. There also 
is a Pygmy series of dwarf sweetpeas in 
Salmon Pink, Rose Pink, White. 

A new Galaxy strain includes Jupiter, 
carmine, Mercury, salmon-red, Milky 
Way cream, Neptune blue, and Venus. 

Verbenas are represented by Splendor 
and Dazzle, both scarlet red. Viola's dele- 
gate is the new Toyland blend of large 
rounded flowered F, hybrids. 

Zinnias for everyone include Fire- 
burst, a giant cactus or Burpee Hybrid 
class, an orange red. Merry-Go-Round is 
a colorful medley of bicolors, red with 


gold tips, purple, rose and salmon pink 


margined white. They are two feet tall 
with 314 inch Fantasy or smaller cac- 
tus type flowers. Pink Lady is a large 
California Giant, turning to buff on full 
opening, and Pride of Dieldrin, a giant 
cactus type with flame center and golden 
orange outer petals. 
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We other catalog is like 
WALTER MARX GARDENS ANNUAL 


CATALOG . . . ready for mailing MARCH 1 


G4 PAGES FEATURING THE KINDS OF PER- 
ENNIALS PREFERRED BY DISCRIMINATING 
GARDENERS, OVER 140 TRUE TO LIFE COLOR 
ILLUSTRATIONS MOSTLY FROM OUR OWN 
EXCLUSIVE COLOR PLATES depicting many 
of the latest creations developed here in our 
gardens. 


PERENNIAL ASTERS, New Dwarf Oregon-Pacific 
Hybrids, originated by Professor Breithaupt of 
Corvallis, Oregon. Without question the outstand- 
ing fall flowering perennial of the century. For 
several weeks of masses of bloom in new vibrant 
colors, be sure to try BONNIE BLUE, ROMANY, 
DEBUTANTE and the vivid red 1959 introduction, 
ROSE MARIE. 

MANY PRIMULAS including new Pacific Strains and 


several rare and hard to get species. No Spring garden 


Marhigo 
iris THE WORLD'S 
MOST COMPREHENSIVE 

IRIS COLLECTION 


AMERICA’S FINEST JAPA- 
NESE (KAEMPFERI) IRIS, 
by the GIANT 
NEW MARHIGO VARIE- 
TIES. Complete selections of 
BEARDED, DWARF, E- 
RIAN, SPURIA, LOUISI- 
ANA, DUTCH, ENGLISH 
and many other bulb and 
beardless irises too numer- 
ous to name here. 


OVER 100 DAYLILIES in- 
cluding the best of the old 
and most recent introduc- 
tions. Modern daylilies now 
come in almost a complete 
color range. 


is complete without the lovable PRIMROSES. In addi- 
tion, many other SCARCE AND CHOICE PERENNIAL 
FLOWERING PLANTS AND BULBS, not available else- 
where, are offered by us for the first time. 


25C enclosed with your request now for this big in- 
formative book catalog will bring 


your copy at the earli- 
est possible date. For some real indoor gardening enjoy- 
ment before the tide of Springtime takes your attention 
out-of-doors send for your copy TODAY. 


BOX 38-H1 BORING, OREGON 


PERFECT GIFT For Your 
Green Thumb 
friends 


START YOUR OWN SEEDLINGS 
WITH THIS 


LIFETIME 
ALUMINUM 
COLD FRAME 


NO ROT—NO RUST—NO PAINTING—NO 


Lengthen your gardening season. Save big GLASS 
money by starting your own plants. New low 
cost all-Aluminum Cold Frame measures 3x3'/2 TO BREAK 

ABSOLUTE GUARANTEE! 


feet. Windows made of sturdy transparent plastic 
You must be perfectly delighted with your pur- 


chase. If, for any reason, you are not entirely 
satisfied, you may return your Cold Frame with- 
in ten days for immediate money back refund. 


MERCHANT & EVANS CO. 
2002 Washington Ave., Phila. 46, Pa. 


reinforced internally with strong aluminum wire. 
Window covers raise for ventilation or slide for 
removal. Easily assembled with household screw 
driver. Comes complete with illustrated instruc- 
tions. Holds heat — prevents frost damage — lets 
you enjoy your hobby four extra months per 
year. Send $19.95 check or M.O. Add $1.00 post- 
age W. of Mississippi. Converts to hot bed with 
Gro-quick heating coil thermostat — $6.45 extra. 


ITEMS 


NEW TOMATO 
“WISCONSIN CHIEF” 
Developed at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 
The best, largest, heaviest-yielding 
early red tomato. to %-I!b.) 
Pkt. 206 — 2 for 35¢ 


DWARF SWEET PEA 
\ “LITTLE SWEETHEART’ 
Grows only 8” tall; 


perfectly rounded up- 
right bush. Blooms early 
for long period. Mixed 
colors. Pkt. 15¢—2 for 25¢ 


ALL THE NEWEST AND BEST GARDEN 
NEW HEAD LETTUCE 
Lakeland sure-heoding lettuce 


: — best for the North — slow 


to bolt to seed. Pkt. 30¢ — 2 for 55¢ 


GROW PLANTS WITH EASE 
Use Tom Thumb Floats ond 
Bands and gain one to three 
weeks’ growing time. Elimi- 
nates root shock when transplanting. 4 Fiots 
and 48 Bands with complete growing in- 


Mony more new flowers and vege- 
structions, $1.00 postpaid. 


tables featured in Olds’ colorful 72nd- 
yeor 86-page guide to successful 
gordening. 


BEAUTIFUL SUB ZERO ROSES 


Add charm to your home garden. 
Write for FREE Catalog. 


Originator of the Famous Sub Zero Roses 


BROWNELL ROSES 


Box H LITTLE COMPTON, R. 1. 


BARTLETT 


TREE EXPERTS 
STAMFORD, CONN. 
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NEW CARPATHIAN 


The tree find of the Century 
Produces lorge delicious  thin- 
shelled English walnuts. Perfectly 
adopted for cold winters; will 
stond 25° below without injury. 
Mokes beavtiful fast-growing 
shode tree with tropical appearing 
foliage. Plant for shode and nvts. 


DWARF FRUIT TREES—ideo! for home 
cordon, require little spoce but produce full 
size fruit second or third yeor after planting. 
Enoy delicious home grown fruit from your 
own dworf trees. We hove dwarf peach, 
plum, cherry, apple, and peor. 


NEW GRAPES—New Intericken Seed- 
less. Delicious, sweet, fine-flavored, en- 
tirely seedless. The crisp, meoty golden 
berries ore just like Californio grapes but 
better quolity. We have !7 of the newest 
ond best varieties for commercial planting 
and home gardens. 


NUT TREES—something new for cold 

climates. Hall's Fruiting Almond. Hardy 

~ ae to 20-25 below zero. 4 beautiful orna- 

OP eon mental tree covered with o mass of pink 

bloom in the spring. In the fall, you wil 

harvest deliciovs almonds. We also hove filberts, Chinese 
chestnut, Thomes block walnut. 


®. 


also lists best blueberries 
strawberries, all kinds of 


MILLER'sS 
stondord fruit trees, 


FREE peach, apple, pear, 
CATALOG plum, apricot, quince and 
nectarine. New ever- 
bearing peach. New 
everbeoring peor, pears from August till October. 


Miller's stock is guaranteed to grow. We replace free 
anything that fails to grow. Write for catalog today. 


J. E. MILLER NURSERIES 
909 W. Lake Rd., Canandaigua, N. Y. 


| NOW! IS THE TIME 


to Subscribe to HORTICULTURE 
America’s Authentic Garden Magozine 


| 

| Here are only o few of the many features 
| HORTICULTURE will give you to help moke 
your home surroundings more beautiful. 
© Flower Arranging 

| ® Indoor Growing 

| ® Outdoor Growing 

! * Coming Events 

© Clubs & Societies 


© 6 Pages of Beautiful Color— 
What's New in Gardening 
© Plus Many More Subjects 


[1 YEAR $4.00 
2 YEARS $7.00 


[] 3 YEARS $9.50 


HORTICULTURE, 300 Mass. Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 
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Nut Trees 
From page 44 


in Maryland-Pennsylvania area than in 
midwest.) There are numerous local 
selections awaiting wider tests. 

Trees of the walnut family are tap- 
rooted, so successful transplanting re- 
quires more care than for many shade 
trees. The smaller trees, one or two 
years after grafting, are easier to move 
than larger specimens. (Early spring, 
January and February in southern 
areas, is a more favorable season than 
the fall.) 

Cutting the tops back halfway, or 
even within a few inches of the graft 
union may look drastic, but it results 
in survival, new growth and vigor at 
the end of the critical first summer. 

Mulching, protective wrapping of 
the trunk, and thorough watering dur- 
ing dry periods are recommended. Set 
nut trees only deep enough to cover all 
roots with soil. Pack soil firmly around 
all roots, leaving no air gaps or loose 
soil in the root area. Puddling helps to 
settle soil. 

Spray protection on both young and 
fruiting nut trees is frequently desira- 
ble. Follow the usual fruit tree recom- 
mendations for controlling leafhoppers, 
aphids, beetles, leaf-eating caterpillars 


Barcelona filbert 


and mites. Dieldrin is an effective in- 
secticide for butternut curculio, infest- 
ing Persian walnuts in northern states. 
Malathion with an attractant bait is 
being used for walnut husk maggot 
flies on mid-western Persian walnuts. 

Soil surface applications of aldrin or 
heptachlor, effective against chestnut 
weevils, is being tried against hickory 
and pecan weevils. Southern pecan 
growers use DDT sprays to control the 
adult weevils. 

For the several leaf spot diseases, 
zineb and ziram fungicides give good 
control. Karathane is a chemical quite 
specific against powdery mildews on 
these species. 


JANUARY 


10-11 
10-11 
10-11 
10-11 
10-11 
15-16 
17-18 


Marianna, Fla. 
Quitman, Ga. 
Abbeville, La. 
Covington, La. 
Beaumont, Texas 
Boston, Mass. 
Panama City, 
Orlando, Fla. 
Thomasville, Ga. 
New Orleans, La. 
Summerville, S$. C. 
Port Arthur, Texas 
Gainsville, Fla. 
Dothan, Ala. 
Cairo, Ga. 
Savannah, Ga. 
Moultrie, Ga. 
Gulfport, Miss. 
Lake Charles, La. 
Moss Point, Miss. 
Mt. Pleasant, S. C. 
1 
‘Slidell, La. 
Tallahassee, 
Biloxi, Miss. 
Valdosta, Ga. 
Aiken, S. C. 
Mobile, Ala. 
Montgomery, Ala. 
Houston, Texas 
Liberty, Texas 


Fla. 


vi 


Fla. 


CAMELLIA SHOW DATES 


FEBRUARY 


8 Hammond, La. 
8 Vicksburg, Miss. 
-8 Charleston, S. C. 
-8 Mt. Pleasant, S. C. 
8 Beaumont, Texas 
8 Augusta, Ga. 

8 Birmingham, Ala. 

8 San Diego, Calif. 
14-15 Atlanta, Ga. 

14-15 Macon, Ga. 

14-15 New Orleans, La. 
14-15 Bay St. Louis, Miss. 
14-15 Charleston, S. C. 
14-15 Columbia, S. C. 
14-15 Georgetown, S. C. 
15 Tyler, Texas 

21-22 Temple City, Calif. 
21-22 Wilmington, N. C. 
21-22 Bessemer, Ala. 

22 Marshall, Texas 
Feb. 28-Mar. 1 
Shreveport, La. 
Florence, S. C. 


Texarkana, Ark. 
Greenville, S. C. 
Jackson, Miss. 
14-15 Charlotte, N. C. 
19-20 Elizabeth City, N. C. 
21-22 Norfolk, Va. 
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garden club yearbook 


LIST RULES FOR ‘59 


Dorotny S. Manks, for HorticuLturE magazine 


HORTICULTURE offers a first prize of $35 for the best 1958-1959 yearbook 
submitted by a garden club. It offers a second prize of $25, a third of $15 and 
a fourth of $10. There will also be five honorable mention awards of $5 each. 
The competition is restricted to individual clubs. It does not apply to federations. 
The judges will consider each yearbook submitted from all angles. Garden clubs 
which receive prizes in 1958, will not be permitted to make entries in the 1959 
competition. Yearbooks to be entered must reach the office of HorricuLTure, 
300 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Massachusetts, on or before October 15. 


The value of a garden club lies in its 
efforts to make its members better gar- 
deners and to contribute, through club 
activities, to the community. 

There should be a variety of activi- 
ties to appeal to many tastes, and a 
definite plan for encouraging everyone 
to take part in at least one meeting or 
other project during the year. 

Civic projects may be simple or large- 
scale. Typical work is done in horticul- 
ture, conservation, landscaping, civic 
development, shade tree planting, hos- 
pital therapy and support of junior 
work in schools, the scout troops or 
junior garden clubs. One such project 
is expected of all clubs, but a large club 
can support several. 

Flower shows can be put on once a 
year as a major undertaking. They can 
also be done simply at regular meetings, 
as part of the presentation of a pro- 
gram. They can be competitions, with 
schedules, or simple collections brought 
in for study, or decorative touches for 
the afternoon. 

The most successful clubs prepare 
many of their own programs, but occa- 
sional guest speakers have much to 
contribute. They are sometimes expen- 
sive, but a joint meeting with neighbor- 
ing clubs can be a pleasant and friendly 
way of sharing the expense. 

Garden visits can accomplish several 
things, in giving members a chance to 
visit each others’ gardens. They can 
take the club to local nurseries or gar- 
den centers for information. 

It is helpful to include summaries of 
presidents’ or secretaries’ reports, brief 
histories, or other notes on what the 
club has accomplished. From such 
notes, the members may learn what the 
club stands for, and support it with 
greater pride. Recognition can be given 
to members who deserve special thanks 
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for outstanding work. The judges in 
competition can find out how success- 
fully the club is carrying out its objec- 
tives. Separate letters describing club 
accomplishments will not be considered 
because such information belongs in the 
book itself. 

The appearance of a book is deter- 
mined by the printing process and by 
the kind of paper and covers. Printing, 
mimeograph, offset, typing, blueprint 
may all be used, if the work is done 
neatly. Paper and covers should be 
durable enough to keep their appear- 
ance for a vear's use. The size should be 
within the limits of convenience for 
carrying, but neither the size nor the 
shape should be freakish. 

Scrapbooks of clippings are not ac- 
cepted as yearbooks in this competition. 

The Scale of Points for Judging 
Yearbooks will be as follows: 

The Club—A creative personal hob- 
by and a means of contributing to com- 
munity needs—20 points; 

Its Activities—a) member participa- 
tion, 20 points; b) course of study, 10 
points; ¢) civic project, 10 points; d) 
flower show, 10 points; e) authorita- 
tive speaker, 5 points; f) garden visit, 
5 points. 

The Yearbook—a) contents, 15 
points, including full name and address 
of the club Cincluding state), list of of- 
ficers and committees, list of officers 
and committee chairmen of the state 
garden club federation, membership 
list of the clubs, with addresses, pro- 
gram of meetings, report on activities, 
items of garden information, quota- 
tions, etc., as the compliers wish; b) 
appearance of the book, including neat- 
ness and attractiveness of design and 
workmanship, choice of suitable paper 
and covers and size, 5 points. 

Points on all sections total 100. 


Sensationa/ 


GREENHOUSE 


Now Own An All Aluminum 
Maintenance-F ree Greenhouse 
FOR HALF OF WHAT 
YOU’D EXPECT TO PAY 


The ECONOMET~— Developed by Metropolitan, 
a specialist for over 87 years in the Green- 
house field. Metro shatters present-day 


Greenhouse costs. 
uality, 
is a top 
tstanding 
baer greenhouse with ou 
value features. 
e Beautiful curved me 
matic ventilatio 
908 ENGINEERED FoR E 
: coor Rust Proof — Insect Proof | 
of — 


Weother Pro 
00% GUAR 


ANTEED 


Prices start at 
WRITE FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE 
METROPOLITAN Greenhouse Mfg. Corp. 


Dept. C, 1863 FLUSHING AVE., Brooklyn 37, N. Y. 
Dealer Inquiries Invited 


YOUR GARDEN 
DESERVES 
the WORLD’S 


finest ROSES 


Plant Oregon grown plants for the finest 
flowers and complete satisfaction, 

We ship only 2-year-old top quality No. 1 
bushes, well formed with marvelous roots. 
All freshly dug in prime condition. 

Send 25c for our complete catalog listing 
all the new introductions. It is one of the 
finest published and is illustrated in color, 


a. Van Wevelingen 


GROWERS 
BOX 5076-H, PORTLAND 13, OREGON 


THE ROSE TOUR 


Aug. 26 to Oct. 20, 1959 
=a? FRANCE, BELGIUM, 
HOLLAND, ENGLAND 
) Dr. Philip Corliss, Leader 
Also year round program European 


U Tews——— — 
Ni . 

write ARNOLD TOURS 
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GLADIOLUS 


For GREENHOUSE FORCING 


Top Size and Quality —Disease Free 

(Delwery: December thru February) 
BETTY DUNCAN. 88 doys. New 
lively glowing orange with golden 
throat. ....++ Per 100, $11.50 


CARRARA. 80 days. Excellent early 
lorge milky white 
Per 100, $11.00 
ELIZABETH the QUEEN. 86 doys 
Still the best forcing lavender. 
Per 100, $11.00 


FRIENDSHIP. 87 doys. Ruffled light 
pink with cream throat 


Per 100, $11.00 


HOPMAN'S GLORY. 78 doys. Very earl 
bright yellow. ......... Per 100, $10.5 
RED CHARM. 88 doys. Very attractive gloss 
SANS SOUCI. 85 days. Among the best of the 
forcing scarlets......... Per 100, $11.00 
VALERIA. 86 days. Tall and dependable light 
Per 100, $10.75 


(Orders for 25 or more bulbs supplied 
at the hundred rate) 


Other good varieties available for forcing in 
large flowered and minicture types. Write for 
list, if interested. 


BURNETT BROS., Inc. 


Dept. C, 92 Chambers St., New York 7, N. Y. 


Beautiful, Hardy 
Northern-Grown 3 Yr. 
old Seedlings, 4-4" avg 
A splendid collection of our 

most popular Ferris Ever- 

greens. Consists of 

3 Colorado Blue Spruce 3 Black Hills Spruce 

3 White Spruce 3 Austrian Pine 


8 Dougtas Fir. Handsome, sturdy 
growing into lovely specimen ever 
greens. Order from this ad. All 26 
postpaid for only $1 . One to 


a customer, please. 


CATALOG 


90th Anniversary Edition 
Write today for your copy of this 
fm gorgeously colorful 60-page Plant 
ing Guide Wonderful values in 
Evergreens, Shade Trees, Shrubs, Perennials, Roses, 
‘Mums, Bulbs, Fruit Trees, Berry Plants. 90th year 
Earl Ferris Nursery, 295 Bridge St.. Hampton, lowa 


SUCCULENTS 


«a. 
Send 10¢ today for colored 
catalog 36 pages picturing 


these charming odd easily 
grown house plants. 


JOHNSON CACTUS GARDENS 


BOX H-19 . PARAMOUNT, CALIFORNIA 


GRO-QUICK 
SEED UP IN 30 HOURS 
ROOT CUTTINGS IN 6 DAYS 
CUT GERMINATION TIME BY % 
TRANSPLANT 2 WEEKS SOONER 
You, too, can get these results. Get 
free plans. Write GRO-QUICK Mfrs 
W. Superior St. Chicago 10, til. 
W.Coast 1864 So. 120 St. Seattle 68, Wash, 
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ELECTRIC SEED 
BED HEATER 


garden club yearbook 


WINNERS ANNOUNCED 


Tueresa Coyne, for Horticutture magazine 


THE TIME HAS cCoME for the giving 
of prizes to the yearbooks. Such deci- 
sions are difficult beeause of the gen- 
eral excellence of the books submitted. 

The first prize of $35 goes to the 
Oakview Garden Club, Tulsa, Okla- 
homa, whose yearbook commemorates 
the semicentennial of the admission of 
Oklahoma into the Union. The pro- 
grams devoted to conservation of water, 
forests, wild: flowers and wild life, are 
effective, while the colorful sketches 
serve to crystalize thoughts of the-not- 
so-long-ago when conservation was un- 
known but to a few. 

The second prize of $25 was awarded 
to the Garden Study Club, Delray 
Beach, Florida, whose yearbook is dis- 
tinctive in appearance :and_ content. 
Working with the city’s authorities, the 
club plans to make a bird sanctuary. 

The third prize of $15 went to the 
Woodlawn Hill Garden Club of San 
Antonio, Texas. The variety of pro- 
grams was exemplified in their planting 
in the local park of native flora grown 
by members. Arbor Day tree planting, 
assisting with a program for the blind, 
landscaping the school grounds and re- 
sponsibility for junior program leader- 
ship were additional features. 

Six awards of $10 each were given 
to the following clubs: 


z 


incoluia Park 


arden Club 


The Harrisburg Garden Club of Har- 
risburg, Arkansas, produced a yearbook 
which reflected the well-organized 
thoughts of a practical gardening group, 
evidenced in part by the contribution to 
the garden center of shrubs grown 
from seeds or cuttings by the members. 
Another project was the study of camel- 
lia culture with a display of 73 kinds. 

The Rake and Hoe Garden Club of 
Lake Charles, Louisiana, submitted an 
attractive and inexpensively printed 
yearbook. Features of the club's pro- 
gram included establishing a wildflow- 
er garden in a wooded area to be 
planted and tended by club members. 
Daily classes in garden therapy were 
given during one school month. 


In this group of awards was the 
Grow Em and Show Em Garden 
Club of Berlin, Wisconsin. On the 
cover of the yearbook is a picture of its 
project for Riverside Park. 

In the yearbook of the Binghamton 
Garden Club, Binghamton, New 
York, the captions, Getting to do More, 
Getting to Show More and Getting to 
Know You were apt ways to express the 
purposes of the club. Study groups on 
four subjects, roses, horticulture, birds 
and flower arranging are included. 

The activities of the Hingham Gar- 
den Club, Hingham, Massachusetts, 


~ Marvishrg 
Garden Chbs 


Mamrishurg, 


1957 1958 
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center about its continuing major pro- 
ject in restoring the garden of historic 
Old Ordinary, but the club sponsors 
many other activities. 

The Garden Club of McKeesport, 
Pennsylvania, was also the recipient of 
an award. The club’s major project 
was maintaining the Arboretum at the 
level which gave it a national award. 

Six additional awards of $5 each 
were given to encourage meeting the 
problems of civic planning. 

The Newtown Garden Club of New- 
town, Connecticut, has planted the 
grounds of the Newtown High School. 
The notable feature of this project was 
enlisting the aid of the plant science 
department of the University of Con- 
necticut to lay out the plan. 

The Greenwood Garden Club of 
Greenwood, Mississippi, has planted 
bulbs on its boulevard, tulip trees on its 
hospital grounds and has continued set- 
ting out crab apple trees in its rural 
beautification plans. 

The Lincolnia Park Garden Club of 
Fairfax County, Virginia, has, in addi- 
tion to its planting of annuals and 
perennials at the park entrance, 
launched a project of control of Japa- 
nese beetle, just becoming a threat. 

The Garden Club of Manchester, 
Vermont, has contributed plantings in 
prominent locations, notably around the 
Manchester village green, a_ project 
started last year. 

To the Au Gres Garden Club of Au 
Gres, Michigan, an award is made for 
its plan to landscape the high school. 

The Oakland Garden Club of Oak- 
land, Oregon, is included in this group 
because of its continued improvement 
of Sequoia Park. It is responsible, also, 
for a Christmas lighting contest, and 
the club takes part in a garden pro- 
gram over the local radio station. 
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Tuberous Begonias 
From page 25 


start them into growth in late winter or 
early spring needs amending. We have 
tested this method during the past two 
seasons and it does not appear best. 

Faster starting and improved early 
growth resulted when the tubers were 
brought into warmth, kept bare and 
moist until the first shoot bud formed, 
then planted in a light, fluffy mix of 
leafmold, loam and vermiculite (about 
equal parts), with the tuber covered a 
half inch deep. Since the new root sys- 
tem develops principally from the up- 
per portions, it is completely pointless 
to leave the top bare and exposed for 
the starting period. Cover the tubers 
with a light mixture. 


Frequency of Feeding 

The frequency of feeding, we have 
found, is best determined by the en- 
vironment as well as by the growth 
rate of the plants. In summer-cool sec- 
tions feeding as often as once every two 
or three weeks will be sufficient. 

It is better to use fertilizer high in 
phosphate and potash, as compared to 


the nitrogen content. But we certainly | 


have learned this lesson don’t re- 
duce the nitrogen too much. An all 
phosphate-potash fertilizer nitro- 
gen) hardens the plant far too quickly, 
almost stops it from growing and flow- 
ering. Use something that has three or 
four per cent nitrogen, and six or eight 


per cent of phosphate and potash (or 


in those ratios). In fact, if the soil in 
which you have the begonias growing is 
light, open and without too much or- 
ganic matter, you can profitably in- 
crease the amount of nitrogen. 


just out! 
new family fun edition 
ROSE GROWERS 


HANDBOOK 


(moT CaTacoG) 


“ANGEL WINGS.” America’s 
new exhibition rose, an origination 
of Howards of Hemet". Angelic 
biend of cream, pink, gold. 


1968 Family Fun 


A real-life family 
learns all about roses, making 
them a favorite hobby for adults and 
children. A fascinating 32-page booklet 
of exciting ways to use roses, 

et . * PARTY (DEAS 
* ROSE CRAFTS + CARE 4 CULTURE + PLANTING GUIDE 


PLUS natural color illustrations of roses 


Last & Editions sold out-hurry! 


HOWARDS OF HEMET, CALIFORNIA 

Please send me the new Rose Growers Hand- 
| book. Enclosed find 25¢ to cover mailing. 


| ADDRESS _ 


STATE 
*Other Howards of Hemet Rose 
originations AARS winner Tif- 
fany; Texan Tom Tom. Availabie 
only at your local nursery 


Send for illustrated book on 


EXBURY AZALEAS 


Named varieties, selected seedlings 


Describing over 250 varieties, plus complete 
cultural notes and reference material. Send 
25¢ (in coin) for postage and handling. 


BRYDON’S oregon 


BUELL’S GLOXINIAS 
and AFRICAN VIOLETS 
FREE CATALOG iists many named varieties of 


Buell's hybrid Gloxinias, over 200 varieties African 
Violets, planting soil, seed, Slipper Gloxinias, other 
house plants, books, cultural information, Write 
today — 


Albert H. Buell, Eastford, Conn. 


Dept. H-91 


ADDRESS CHANGE! 


Please allow 8 weeks for change of address. 

Send your old address label and the new 

address with the date it becomes effective. 
HORTICULTURE 
Circulation Department 

300 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 14, Mass. 
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PLEASE RESERVI 


MICHIGAN 


HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


206 City Hall 
DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 


W Oodward 3-2252 


Mrs. Lioyp L. Hucnes 


Executive Secretary 


Jan. 6-8 p.m. Old Mariners Church. 


In the Civic Center, Detroit, Mich 


Dinner 6 p.m. $2.50 
EARLY WITH CHECK 


In the Library 
Speciat Book Wepnespay 
January 21 — 2 p.m. 


1959 FLOWER SHOW 


February 21 thru March 1 


New Location: 


at West Eight Mile Armory 


Keynoting Faith in America, 


Faith in Religion, Faith in Michi- 
gan, and Faith in the Future. 

Flower Arrangement Section: *’Creeds of 
Time."’ Schedule on request from this 
office. 

Schedule Interpretation and Tea, 
Thursday, January 22, 1959, 1:30 P.M. 


=I 


Thursday 2-9 


Island Gardens 


The Massachusetts 
btu ra [ Society 


300 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE 
BOSTON 15, MASSACHUSETTS 


130th Anniversary 


CAMELLIA SHOW 
January 15, 16, 1959 


HORTICULTURAL HALL 
Friday 10-9 
ADMISSION FREE 
* 
WINTER LECTURES 
Jamaica and Nassau, 
\lice Chauncey, New York, 


luesday, January 6, 2:30 pom, 


Exploring The Gardens of the British 


Isles, Jolin Brimer, New York. 
luesday, January 20, 8 pom. 


Tropical Waterlilies for Your Garden Pool, 


George Pring, St. Louts, Missouri 


Thursday, February 5, 8 pom. 


Springtime at Mount Vernon, Robert 


Fisher, Mount Vernon, Virginia 
Tuesday, February \7, 8 pom. 


Free to Members 
(Membership Certificate Required) 


Non-members 75¢ each lecture 


Wild Flower Society Meets 

The annual meeting of the New England 
Wild Flower Society will be conducted 
at 11 a. m. January 22nd in Horticultural 
Hall, Boston. 

At 2 O'clock, Miss Jeannette Klute, who 


| is head of the color technology division of 


the Eastman Kodak Company and author 


| and photographer of Woodland Portraits 


will give a lecture about wild flowers 
through the seasons which will be illus- 
trated with some of her Woodland Portraits 
originals as well as many of her newer 
slides. There will also be a print showing of 
her newest Wild Flower Woodland Por- 


| traits, before and after the lecture. 


Sterling Forest Gardens 


An ambitious plan to create in the lower 
Catskills a 125-acre garden of lakes, wood- 
lands and flowers, open to the public in 
1960, was announced recently. A coopera- 
tive endeavor of Robert Dowling of New 
York and Bram Warnaar of Holland, the 
plan provides for vast displays of bulbs of 
all sorts, to be followed throughout the 
summer by roses and other flowering 
plants with chrysanthemums, asters and 
dahlias in the autumn. William Van der 
Lee and Carl Van Empelen, Dutch archi- 
tects, have drawn the plans. W. Fred John- 
son is research director, while Samuel 
Walker is president of Sterling Forest. 


Mr. Georce R. Crank, President 


Mrs. E. 


Exhibit 

African violets. January 20 noon 
to January 22 5 p.m. Mrs. Anna 
Steele of Feasterville, Pa., a skilled 
amateur grower, will show some of 
her choice plants which she grows 
in her own home without benefit of 
greenhouse. 

At the same time there will be a 
display of new books, some from 
our library and some on loan from 
the National Council Books, Inc., 
Book Service for the National Coun- 
cil of State Garden Clubs. We re- 
mind our members that books or- 
dered from National Council Books 
bring revenue which is added to 
our Library Fund. 


Lecture 

January 22, 2 p.m. at the Y.W. 
C.A., 2027 Chestnut Street Mr. 
Norman C, Fisher, Superintendent 
of Washington Crossing State Park 
will give an illustrated talk on “Wild 
Flowers at Bowman's Hill”. 


The Pennsylvania Horticultural § ociety 


389 Suburban Station Building, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Dr. J. FRANKLIN StyER, Treasurer 


PAGE ALLINSON, Secretary 


Book Review 


BOOK OF CACTI AND OTHER 
SUCCULENTSY, Claude Chidami- 
an. Doubleday & Co. 1958. $4.50. 

This book is most comprehensive. 
It appeals to the botanist and the 
landscape gardener as well as the 
indoor window gardener. The bota- 
nist will find in the first part of the 
book the history and life spans of 
the plants and the families—with 
the pronunciation of the difficult 
names spelled out in parenthesis, 
and descriptions of individual 
plants exactly given for easy identi- 
fication. This is followed by cli- 
matic and geographic environment 
information necessary to the land- 
scape gardener. The remainder of 
the book deals with the propagation, 
general care and maintenance of 
cacti and other succulents, of partic- 
ular value to the average house 
plant grower as well as the home 
owner with “indoor-outdoor” liv- 
ing rooms and patios. E. W. D. 
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Winner of the Mabel Yaste Tri-Color Tro- 
phy presented by the American Hemero- 
callis Society recently was Mrs. George 
Richardson, Dayton, O. The award, for 
the best arrangement employing daylilies, 
was given for the first time this year. The 
trophy, a silver tray, will pass from win- 
ner to winner. It was contributed by Mrs. 
Guy Yaste, of Pensacola, Fla. Judging is 
on black and white photographs of tri- 
color winning arrangements ac- 
credited hemerocallis shows. Second place 
winner was Mrs. C. H. Blanchard, Pensa- 
cola, Fla. and third place, Mrs. Clyde B. 
Carter, Valdosta, Ga. Driftwood, palm 
and dried heart of palm were utilized in 
the winning arrangement. 


Gardening Courses 

The Massachusetts Horticultural So- 
ciety will offer two courses for amateur 
gardeners this winter. 

Practical Gardening, Course Il—Seven 
Monday night sessions, 6:30-8:30 P.M., 
Jan. 12, 19, 26 and Feb. 2, 9, 16 and 23, 
plus a field trip to be decided by group. 
Fee, members $12; non-members, $14. 

Greenhouse Gardening, Course I—Five 
Friday sessions, 10-12 a.m., Jan. 23, 30 
and Feb. 6, 13 and 20, plus a field trip to 
be decided by group. Fee, members $9; 
non-members $11. 

Both courses will be taught by Mrs. 
Lucien Tavlor and will be given in Horti- 
cultural Hall, 300 Massachusetts Avenue, 
Boston. They are open to those interested. 
Fee covers all materials used during the 
sessions. Enrollment is limited to 20. Send 
application and remittance to registrar, 
Mrs. Laura R. Hatton, Horticultural Hall, 
Boston, Mass., or telephone KEnmore 
6-9280. 


Mark 50 Years 

Friends and associates of Fred Rockwell 
and Esther Grayson gathered recently to 
pay their respects to the well-known gar- 
den writing team at a party at the St. 
Regis Hotel in New York. 

The event marked the fiftieth year since 
Mr. Rockwell's first garden article was 
published and publication of a new Rock- 
well-Grayson book, The Complete Book of 


Loses. 


January 1959 


American Horticultural Congress 


Awards for special service to horticul- 
ture were given five outstanding persons 
at the banquet which concluded the re- 
cently conducted 13th annual American 
Horticultural Congress at Colonial Wil- 
liamsburg, Va. 

A citation for his lifetime of service to 
horticulture in many capacities and par- 
ticularly as a producer of exceptional 
flower shows over the past 25 years was 
presented Arno H. Nehrling, of Boston. 
Helen S. Hull, of Boonton, N. J., received 
her award for “inspirational leadership in 
the advancement of horticulture and good 
gardening on national and international 
levels.” 

David Burpee, of Philadelphia, was 
given recognition for his contributions to 
the development, production and merchan- 
dising of seeds for the gardens of the world. 
Thomas Dolliver Church, of San Fran- 
cisco, was honored for pioneering the 
introduction of new plants for West Coast 
gardens and for recognizing the potential 
in native plants. Long service as a writer 
of gardening books and articles and leader- 
ship in extension work in gardening by 
Prof. Victor H. Ries, of Columbus, O., 
was cited. 

For the first time a new medal award 
was given by the American Horticultural 
Council established by President Albert J. 
Irving of New York. The recipient of the 
Liberty Hyde Bailey Medal was Dr. John C. 
Wister of the Arthur Hoyt Scott Founda- 
tion, Swarthmore, Pa. Another new award 
was approved at the Congress, the estab- 
lishment of a F. A. Bartlett Award by Dr. 
Bartlett, tree expert, to be given for appre- 
ciation or knowledge of ornamenal trees. 

The banquet speaker, the Hon. Parke 
C. Brinkley, Commissioner, Department of 
Agriculture and Immigration, Common- 
wealth 6f Virginia spoke on Virginia, the 
Birthplace of Ornamentals. 


The University of Massachusetts College 
of Argriculture Student Horticultural Show 
also honored Mr. Nehrling with a recent 
citation, which emphasized in particular 
his work with the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society spring flower shows. 


Award to Anne Wood 


Anne Wertsner Wood of Swarthmore, 
Pa. was honored at a dinner in New York, 
at a recent meeting of the Men’s Garden 


Club of New York. Mrs. Wood is the 
seventh recipient of the organization’s 
Gold Award, presented annually to a 


woman who has distinguished herself in | 


the horticultural world. 


International Show 
The International Floralia, 1959 to be 


held in Paris, April 24 through May 3, is | 


planned to emphasize the pacifying in- 
fluence of plants, flowers and floral decor. 
Exhibitors from many countries, including 
horticultural societies, municipalities, edu- 
cational institutions and amateurs, will 
emphasize the esthetics of floral produc- 
tion and arrangement. 


We offer one of 
the largest and 
most complete 
assortments 
in the coun- 
try. Quality 
unexcelled. 
Our New 
Catalog 
gives prices, descriptions, illustrations in natural 
color and complete planting and cultural directions. 


FREE COPY — WRITE TODAY 
BUNTINGS’ NURSERIES, INC. 


BOX 34, SELBYVILLE, DELAWARE 


tow De Your ROSES Grow? EX 


If you don’t think they‘re up to “snuff” ask 
us for free advice. Keep up to date by reading 
the American Rose Annual and the monthly 
American Rose Magazine. Borrow our fibrar 
books to “fill in your special interests. All 
these — and — are yours when you 
join. Full year’s membership on 50. 
your check today! 


American Rose Society Dept.H-3 Columbus, Ohio 


Holly 


— FREE BOOKLET AND LIST — 


EARLE DILATUSH—Robbinsville 3,N. J. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY 


invites to membership 
all who are interested 
in gardens 


MANY PRIVILEGES FOR 
SMALL FEE: 


Subscription to Horticutture 

Circulating library 

Lectures 

Visits to private gardens 

Consultation with trained 
horticulcurist 

Free tickets to flower shows 


® 
For further details write or phone: 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


389 Suburban Station Building 
1617 Pennsylvania Boulevard 


PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNSYLVANIA 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


issue 


In THE new 
of Mopern Roses V the business of 
Mrs. Walter D. Brownell and the late 


Dr. Walter D. Brownell, originators 
of the sub-zero roses, was errone- 


ously listed in some copies under an 
incorrect East Providence, Rhode 
Island address. This business is, as it 
has been for over thirty vears, and 
will continue to be, conducted as 
Brownell Roses of Little Compton, 
Rhode Island and is now under the 
management of their son, Herbert C. 
Brownell. The J. Horace McFarland 
Company and the American Rose 
Society sincerely regret this unfortu- 
nate error. 


Clematis Vines” 


Use this graceful climbing vine on 
fence, old stump, wall, pillar, or 
rellis. Large-flowering, perennial. 


ROYAL GARDEN Collection 


Ernest Markham, red 


Duchess of Edinburgh, double 
white 

Lord Neville, medium purple 

Jackmani, deep purple 

One each of above, all sume 


2 year plants in own sol 


4 tor *6°°° postpain 


FREE CLEMATIS CATALOG 
in full color. Write today 
James |. George & Son, 

Fairport 5, New York 


Inc. 


ZMOPPO PCOK 


» fom 


nt 


jhe 
15” to only 


We carry a large selection 
SEND FOR FREE 
We ship New England only 


WESTON NURSERIES 
Route 135, Hopkinton, Mass. 
Phone |Diewood 5-4011 

"The Landmark of Quolity” 


BABY SIZED TREES & SHRUBS 


Just What You've Been Looking For! Numerous varieties 
from which to choose. Mostly 6 to 12-in. height —the popular 
sizes for experimental use Write today for FREE Catalog! 


PAw-PAW TREES 98° 


Prodoces large tasty yellow fruit that has a distine- 
tive banana flavor. Beautiful—with large purple flowers, Postpaid 
3 tor $289 


dark green foliage. Stardy 18 to 24 in. trees, adapted to 
WHITTEN NURSERIES, Box 149, Bridgman, Michiaean 


northern planting. Ree sh 20 ft. at maturity C log free! 


You Are Invited to Join 
THE GOURD SOCIETY OF AMERICA, INC. 
Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 
ao : Yearly — Includes 3 Issues of Gourd Periodical 
The Garden of Gourds, by L. H. Bailey 
A muat for all enthusiastic gourd lovers. 
$3.00 Plus Postage 


Bulletins 25¢-35¢ | Plus 10¢ 
Gourd Seeds 25¢ | Postage 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 
offers authors early 
national distribution, 


erative publisher who 


by coor 


publication, higher royalty 
am! beautifully designed books All subjects wel- 
comed. Write, or send your MS directly 
GREENW PUBL tag RS, INC. 
Atten. MR H AVENUE 


489 FIF 
NEW YORK 17, N. y 
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Versatile Wisteria 


From page 31 


other features of the house. Thus, it is 
necessary to watch it regularly, and un- 
less one has time for this, it is better to 
plant a less vigorous kind. 

Pruning, too, is a regular chore, to 
be practiced twice or even more often 
during the year. In the summer, after 
the new shoots have grown several feet 
long, cut them back to two or three 
eyes in order to encourage the develop- 
ment of flower buds. A second similar 
pruning will be needed later in summer. 

In the fall, avoid pruning except to 
remove weak or dead branches or ex- 
cessive growth where it is not wanted. 
Since the flower buds are already 
formed in the recent growth, to remove 
any great amount of wood will lessen 
the amount of bloom. In fact, the major 
pruning operation comes just after 
flowering is past, when the plants have 
sufficient time to make new growth and 
then proceed to develop flower buds for 
next spring’s flowering. 

In addition to this type of periodic 
pruning, be on the lookout for suckers 
that develop at the base of vines. On 
grafted plants, these appear below the 
point of graft and unless checked will 
take over, as suckers do on grafted 
roses. When this happens, there is gen- 
erally little or no blooming, a common 
occurrence with established plants. 


Failure to Flower 


In yet other cases, vines fail to bloom 
because they are seedling plants, rather 
than grafted, which flower the first, sec- 
ond or third year after planting. So 
when buying stock, be certain it has 
been grafted, since seedling plants re- 
quire 15 or more years to come into 
flower, a characteristic which is normal 
with many species. 

Failure to bloom is perhaps the most 
common problem with this favorite of 
vines. However, it can be overcome, 
though there are stubborn specimens 
that refuse to preduce a flower bud, no 
matter what you do to them. For the 
most part, the so-called root pruning 
and superphosphate treatment will 
make most delinquents respond, and 
old vines, that failed to produce a sin- 
gle raceme in 20 or more years, have 
been known to become a shower of pur- 
ple after this treatment had been tried. 

In the spring, after growth has start- 
ed, though any time of the growing sea- 
son is suitable, dig a trench or ditch, 
about 15 or 18 inches deep, around the 
vine, keeping a safe distance from the 
trunk. With most plants a radius of 


tliree feet is generally sufficient. Since 
the purpose of the trench is to cut the 
roots, and thereby shock the vine into 
flowering, use a sharp spade or other 
tool to do this. 

Then, as you replace the soil, mix 
superphosphate with it at the rate of 
two or three pounds for each inch of 
trunk diameter, a fertilizer that does 
not burn and avails itself slowly to the 
roots, as they need it. If this treatment is 
given early enough in the season, plants 
will probably bloom the following 
spring, though in some cases flowering 
follows in two or more years. In addi- 
tion, a heavy top pruning is recom- 
mended. 

Aside from growing plants as vines, 
it is possible to train them into the so- 
called “tree wisteria”, which is not a 
distinct plant, but a regular vine trained 
into tree form. After setting out a young 
plant, allow only a single branch to re- 
main, tying it firmly at several points 
to a strong stake inserted close to the 
stem, which will later form the trunk. 


Shaping Tree Wisteria 


Allow branches to appear at the de- 
sired point, usually at three or four feet, 
cutting them back the following spring 
to make the plant more shapely. Keep 
on doing this, removing all twining 
growth from the top, and in time you 
will have an umbrella shaped tree, with 
a strong enough trunk to stand up on 
its own. 

In most gardens, two kinds of wis- 
terias are commonly planted, the Chi- 
nese (Wisteria chinensis), with six to 
10 inch flower clusters that develop be- 
fore the leaves, and the Japanese (W. 
floribunda), with longer tresses, from 
10 to 20 inches, appearing at the same 
time as the leaves. Of the two, the Chi- 
nese is less hardy, and it has a white va- 
riety that is considered the most deli- 
cate of all. 


Japanese Wisteria 


The Japanese wisteria has many out- 
standing varieties, including macro- 
botys, known for its exceptionally long 
clusters which measure up to 36 inches, 
kvushaku, lavender, longissima alba, 
white, and Geisha, blue-lavender. 
Vorth trving is a native species, the 
American wisteria (W. frutescens), 
with short purple racemes appearing 
with the foliage at iris and peony time. 
Widely planted at Colonial Williams- 
burg, this late blooming kind grows wild 
from Virginia to Florida and Texas. In 
parts of the country where it is suffi- 
ciently hardy, it makes a worthwhile 
and unusual addition, extending the 
season of this dependable climber. 
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HORTICU 


Rate 30 cents a word, minimum $6.00, cash with order, 10% 
secutive issues using same copy « Yearly Contract Rate on Request] + {Closing date 45 
days previous to cover date « Horticutture, 300 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, Mass. 


RE “Green Thumb” Department 


Classified Advertising 


discount for three con- 


African Violets 


Garden Landscape Plan and Bulbs 


AFRICAN VIOLET PLANTS, rooted leaves, latest varieties. 
Unbelievable low prices. Listing for dime, refunded on first 
order. EASTERBROOK, Butler, Ohio. 

AMERICA’S FINEST AFRICAN VIOLETS. Send for free color 
catalog. FISCHER GREENHOUSE, Dept. HC5, Linwood, 
New Jersey. 

AFRICAN VIOLETS. Originators of outstanding varieties. 
Gloxinias and Rex Begonias also. Retail by mail anywhere. 
Dealers Trade List. OPPEN'’S GREEN HOUSES, 4330 Auburn 
Rd., Salem, Oregon. 


Aquarium and Pool Plants 


AQUATIC PLANTS, over 50 varieties of rare varieties. Free 
catalog in color. We also grow over 100 varieties of water lilies 
and issue a special water lily catalog in color. Free for the ask- 
ing. BELDT’S AQUARIUM, INC., Robertson 9, Mo. 


RARE PLANTS — FOOTBALL LILY, Haemanthus Kath- 
erinae, red Fall blooming African Amaryllid, @ $2. LADY 
SLIPPER, Cypripedium himaliacum, rare, new hardy garden 
yellow @ $3. ORCHID MINIATURE, hours hold thriving, 
southern landscaping, Laelia (Cattleya type), Nun_ orchid 
(Phaius maculatus), @ $3.50, 3/$10. NERINE "BOWDE NII, 
Tulbaghia fragrans, Fall everblooming African Miniature 
Amaryllids, Hardy Garden _ Cyclamen 3/$1. TROPICAL 
FISH, FREE LIST. P. O. 272, Marblehead, Mass. 


AQUARIUM PLANTS, Wavey Leaved Lace, Poorman's _ 
and Dwarf Lily @ $1.50, 3/$3.00. MARY LUDDY, P.O. 2 
Marble’ shead, Mass. 


Baby Evergreens 
BABY EVERGREENS, SEEDS, SEEDLINGS, ornamentals 
and Xmas tree stock. Azaleas, Rhododendrons, Flowering 
Shrubs, Blueberries. CATALOG FREE, GIRARD BROs. 
NURSERY, Geneva, Ohio. 


Books 
GARDEN BOOKS — All horticultural and related titles 
available. For complete list write BOTANICA BOOKS, 
Box 275, Dept. H, Morris Plains, N. J. 


Business Opportunities 
GROW ORCHIDS AT HOME. Profitable, fascinating. Suc- 


cessful home grower explains special light, temperature and 
humidity conditions orchids need. Free — full details. OR- 
CHIDs, 100 8. Vermont, Los Angeles 4, Calif. 

GROW MUSHROOMS. We buy mushrooms and pay high 
prices. Use cellar, shed and outdoors. Spare, full time, year 
round. We sell 100°, pure Cultured Mushroom Spawn. FREE 
BOOK, MUSHROOMS, Dept. H, 2954 Admiral Way, Seattle, 
Washington. 


Cacti and Succulents 
CACTI — SUCCULENTS —IVIES. Bunny Ears, Corncob, 
Orchid Cactus, Golddust Ivy. Many other hybrids. 6 postpaid 
$1.50. FREE LIST. CACTUSLAND, Box 2161, El-Monte, 
California. 


FREE de JAGER GARDEN LANDSCAPE PLAN with our 
new Fall catalog listing all the glorious imported bulbs avail- 
able for your garden. Send 25¢ for catalog. 191 Asbury Street, 
So. Hamilton, Mass. 


LARGE DELICIOUS — PAPER-SHELL PECANS sent post- 
paid. 5 Ibs. $3.60. 10 Ibs. $6.50. (Also Southern Strawberry 
preserves packed in small wooden pails). Gift orders given spe- 
cial attention. Pamphlet on request. GLENDALE FARMS, 
Tylertown, Mississippi. 


Garden Tractors 


Plastic Film 


SENSATIONAL GARDEN TRACTOR. Hoes between plants 
and rows, including strawberries. Eliminates hand ‘hoeing. 
Standard in size, yet entirely different. Patent 2742840. Also 
tills. Fantastic offer to first few inquiries. AUTO HOE, DePere 
62, Wisconsin. 


Geraniums 
FANCY LEAVED GERANIUMS: Colorful. Tricolor, green- 
white, bronze-gold — 8 varieties $3.00. Catalog 25¢, list free. 
MERRY GARDENS, Camden, Maine. 


Gladiolus 
WORLD'S MOST BEAUTIFUL GLADS. Giants and Minia- 


tures, Doubles and Dragons. Prize winning Peonies. Free Cata- 
logue. LINS GLAD FARM, Cologne, Minn. 

GLADIOLUS: Ask for our list of 200 varieties of all America, 
novelty, miniatures and standard varieties. MOSES NUR- 
SERIES, Box 71, Lima, New York. 


REDWOOD. 9 x 12’ 9” Sturdi-Built Greenhouse, everything 
complete above foundation including glass, only $225.00 de- 
livered. STURDI-BUILT GREENHOUSE CO., 11304 8. W. 
Boones Ferry Road, Portland, Oregon. 

LEAN-TO OR FREE STANDING TYPE. Complete plans. 
Material redicut, easy to erect. Low Cost. Catalogue. YOHO 
& HOOKER, Box H, 1165, Youngstown, Ohio. 


Herbs 
WINTER IS THE TIME FOR TEA. Try mint, Matte, Rose 


Hip, Camomile, many others. Winter booklet tells of tea — 
75e. CAPRILAN DS HERB FARM, Coventry, Conn. 


Hobbies 
PAINT OILS: Exciting Home-Courses. Trial Lesson FREE, 
specify Landscape, Still-Life, Portraiture or Marine. PRICK- 
ETT-MONTAGUE PINEWIND STUDIOS, Monterey, 


Massachusetts. 


Holly 


HOLLY — Send for my FREE booklet — tells where Holly 
grows best — how to plant, etc. EARLE DILATUSH, Holly 
Specialist, Robbinsville, 


House Plants 


Dahlias 

WORLD'S MOST BEAUTIFUL DAHLIA CATALOG. 300 
varieties to choose from, over 100 illustrated full color. Send 
25¢ for copy. SWAN ISLAND DAHLIAS, Box 901H,'Canby, 
Oregon. One of world’s largest growers. 

DAHLIAS — Ask for list of 60 varieties. One each of 8 varie- 
ties = 25 postpaid. MOSES NURSERIES, Box 71, Lima, 
New Yor 


Flower Arrangements 
CAREFULLY oo EQUIPMENT for flower arrange- 


ment and cc s at lowest prices. Free illustrated catalog. 
DOROTHY BIDDL SERVICE, H-1, Hawthorne, N. Y. 


Flower Arrangers Supplies 


EVERYTHING FOR FLOWER COMPOSITION — bases, 
books, containers. dried material — New 32 page catalog 
10¢). FLORAL ART, Highland Station, Post Office Box 394, 
H2, Springfield, Massachusetts. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 25¢. Complete cultural in- 
structions 600 varieties, old and new, including beautiful, rare 
exotics. BARRINGTON GREENHOUSE, Dept. X, Bar- 
rington, N. J. 

EPISCIAS, KOHLERIAS, COLUMNEAS. Rechstrinerias, 
Ferns, Begonias, miniature Roses, unusual houseplants. Cata- 
log 25¢. TROPICAL PARADISE, 3810 Bales Avenue, Kansas 
City 28, Mo. 

BOUGAINVILLEA, CROTON, GARDENIA, HIBISCUS, 
IXORA, JASMINE, PHILODENDRON, well established 
plants, grow anywhere. Cultural instructions. Each $1.25. 
; Assorted $5.75, postpaid. PHILIP PATE, Kissimmee 1, 
‘lorida. 


Mushrooms 


MUSHROOMS — QUICKER, EASIER, CHEAPER. Pre- 
planted, ready-to-grow trays, t Literature Free. Spawn 
$1.00. LUXHORT, 641 South 19th, Newark 3, N. J. 


POLYETHYLENE CLEAR FILM FOR COVERS. Many uses 
around home or farm, 100 ft. rolls 3 ft. wide for $6.50. By mail 
post- pale. Bargain in cut remnant samples surplus — 3 ft. 
wide by 10 ft. long for $1.00 post-paid. Bulletin, all sizes avail- 
able up to 20 ft. wide. YOHO & HOOKER, Box H, 1165 
Youngstown, Ohio. 


Post Cards 
POST CARDS in beautiful natural color depicting flowers. 
Six for 25¢ postpaid. Send stamps or coin to POST CARDS, 
—_ Horticultural Society, 300 Mass. Avenue, Boston 15, 
Mass. 


Primroses 
A CATALOG LIGHT-HEARTED AS SPRING. As different 


and famous as the primrose it presents. Write for Barnhaven's 
hook-catalog (25¢ in coin) picturing their world-famous, hardy, 
Silver-Dollar Primroses, with other hardy, easily grown Prim- 
roses, and capture at for yourself and for the shadier parts 
of your garden. BARNHAVEN, Gresham, Oregon. 


Rare Shrubs and Trees 
RARE SHRUBS AND TREES — Davidia involucrata, Cory- 


lopsis, Osmarea Burkwoodi, Phillyrea decora, Hamamelis 
mollis and other choice plants. Write for free list. OPEN 
SATURDAY AND SUNDAY ONLY, WOODLAND NURS- 
ERY, Hendricks Road, Perkiomenville, RD1, Penn. 


HIMALAYAN FLOWER SEEDS — 8, 30 beautiful kinds $1, 
$3. GHOSE, TOWNEND, DARJEELING, INDIA. Free list 
1000 kinds. Janu: ary special: new hybrid daylilies $2.50 dozen; 
four orchid plants to bloom this spring $10.00 delivered. 
GHOSE, 3 Glengarry, Winchester, Mass. 


Special Announcement 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF GARDENERS, 194 Old 
Country Road, Mineola, New York, cordially invites gardeners 
to join their membership. Annual dues $8.00. 


Strawberries 
GIANT BRITISH SOVEREIGN STRAWBERRIES from 


Canada now available. Berries almost large as eggs . . . plants 
grow 18 inches high, three feet across. Write for brochure. 
Exclusive importer MAYNARD JACOBSON, Littleton, 
Colorado 

ARKANSAS FINEST CERTIFIED BLUE TAG STRAW- 
BERRY PLANTS. First year from University of Arkansas 
foundation stock. Blakemore, Florida 90, Robinson, Tennessee 
Beauty, Klondyke, Missionary, Armore and Porahontas, 20 
other leading varieties. Write for free folder. UNVERRICHT 
and SCOTT, Augusta, Arkansas. 


Terrarium Supplies 
CONTAINERS, SUPPLIES, WOODLAND MATERIAL, 


mosses, ferns, wildflowers, custom terrarium service, instruc- 
tions. Folder on request. A. ALLGROVE, North Wilmington, 


Mass. 


Trees and Shrubs 


TREES AND SHRUBS — Raise your own from seed for shade, 
windbreak, snow fence, ornament, erosion control, ete. For 
free planting guide — price list, write WOODLOT SEED 
COMPANY, Norway 42, Michigan. 


Violets 


BEAUTIFUL NEW HARDY VIOLET BALLERINA — Twelve 
assorted fragrant Violet plants — small basket for arrange- 
ments — $4.00 postpaid. VISTA VIOLET FARM, 1211 Monte 
Vista, Vista, California. 


Of Interest to Women 


Flower Pots 


SQUARE PLASTIC POTS 25 — 3” for $1.00 — 50 for $1.75 — 
100 for $3.00. By mail post-paid. Guaranteed no breakage. 
YOHO & HOOKER, Box H, 1165, Youngstown, Ohio. 


Fruit 


MINEOLA TANGELOS. America’s newest luxury fruit. 
Ibs. $10.00. Express paid in U. 8S. ARIZONA MISSION 
GARDENS, P.O. Box 68HO, Somerton, Arizona, 


January 1959 


SEW APRONS AT HOME FOR STORES. No charge for ma- 
terial to fill orders. In our fourth successful year. Write: ADCO 
MFG. CO., Bastrop 8, Louisiana, 


+ a ORCHID BARK for potting all Orchids — Hobby Bag 
+ ssional Bag $1.85 — 2 cu. ft. Bag $3.75 — Two-2 
bags $7.25. Prices f.0.b. WRIGHTWOOD FLORAL 

Coe ince 1420 Wrightwood Ave., Houston 9, Texas. 


Wildflower Seeds 
500 KINDS WILDFLOWER AND NATIVE TREE SEEDS. 
Catalog 50¢ — includes “Pines of the World.” Write CLYDE 
ROBIN, Carmel Valley, California. 


Help Wanted 
HEAD GARDNER FOR PRIVATE ESTATE. House fur- 
nished. Complete horticultural knowledge of perennials, cut- 
ting and vegetable garden, small greenhouse. Excellent oe 
tunity. Se hen lete resume to Box 165, HORTICULTURE, 
300 Mass. Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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scale garden walls ... 


Few GARDEN enthusiasts visiting Mexi- 
co fail to sigh regretfully, “Oh, how I 
wish I could get behind those walls and 
see what Mexican gardens really look 
like!” 

Privacy is an important part of the 
Mexican garden and its charm. Be- 
hind bougainvillea—covered barriers of 
stone or brick, the Mexican garden is a 
self-contained unit and an important 
part of the living area of the Mexican 
home. 

One group of American tourists who 
will get over the South-of-the-Border 
walls will be those taking the new tour 
offered this spring by Jean Berke Travel 
Service. 

In addition to views behind garden 
walls in Mexico City, Cuernavaca and 
Taxco, the group will visit such natural 
garden spots as Fortin de las Flores Cin 
Veracruz), where orchids and bromeli- 
ads are a common sight on forest trees 
and where acres of gardenia bushes sup- 
ply the local hotel's swimming pool with 
its cover of floating blooms, Lake Patz- 
cuaro, with its picturesque Indian fish- 


add mexico, scandinavia 


to world garden TOURS 


ermen and their butterfly-like nets, the 
floating gardens of Xochimilco and the 
spas of San Jose Purua. Cacti and suc- 
culents will be a feature of the scenery 
along highwayside and in private and 
nursery collections. 

The 22-day tour leaves New York by 
plane March 14, under leadership of 
Phil Clark, HorticuLTure editor and 
for many years garden editor of Mexi- 
co’s English language newspaper. 

Also new this year will be the Scan- 
dinavian tour, leaving June 10 under 
leadership of Dr. Ernest K. Thomas, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Rhode Island 
Horticultural Society. Other Berke tours 
include: to the Mediterranean leaving 
March 27, under Prof. Clark L. Thay- 
er, former head of the department of 
floriculture of the University of Massa- 
chusetts; British Isles May 13, under 
Dr. Carrick E. Wildon, professor of 
floriculture at Michigan State Univer- 
sitv; Hawaiian Islands May 4, under 
Prof. Victor H. Ries, of the department 
of horticulture of Ohio State University; 
the Orient April 2, under Dr. Thomas. 


From Mexican Frower Carenpar, 1959 


Tillandsia imperialis 


Hummingbirds Love These 


Dear FEditor—In the September 1958 
HORTICULTURE, page 444, a list of 
plants sought by humming birds is given. 
The following might be added. 

Albizzia julibrissin, aquilegia, buddleia, 
cleome, convolvulus, delphinium, dicentra, 
diervilla, echinops, hemerocallis, heuchera, 
Lobelia cardinalis and lonicera. 
petunia, white, 


Monarda, _nicotiana, 


Phaseolus coccineus, phlomis, phlox, poly- 
gonatum, Salvia elegans, Salvia sclarea, 
salvia, blue annual, weigela, red and white, 
campsis and Althaea rosea. 
Frances R. 
Winchester, Mass. 
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HORTICULTURE 


Additional Privileges 


EE = ALLTHIS FOR only $8.00 


<4 Twelve issues of HORTICULTURE 


(Subscription $4.00 a year) 


A Copy of the Yearbook > 


A ticket to the Spring Show ¥V A ticket to the Autumn 
Show V Use of the Society's Library. Only members 
may borrow books (by mail if you wish—no matter 
where you live). ¥ Plus Privileges listed below. 


When You Join... 


The Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
A Sound Investment for 365 Days 


¥ Consultant service with horticultural experts 
by mail, by phone or by personal call at Horti- 
cultural Hall. ¥ Admission to all lectures and 
special events sponsored by the Society. 


| The Massachusetts Horticultural Society PLEASE PRINT NAMES AND ADDRESSES | 
| 300 Massachusetts Avenue | 
| Boston 15, Massachusetts Gentlemen: $8.00 enclosed | 
; as an annual member of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society | 
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The Rose that making 
Horticultural 


Overwhelmingly 
me. selected by 
| 5000 Home-Test 


H™ it is... the glorious new Hybrid Tea that was selected as the 
outstanding new rose of 1959 .. . selected after a year of careful 
observation and testing in 5,000 home gardens under all growing con- 
ditions. And little wonder that Kordes Perfecta was chosen as The 
Rose of the Year! Just look at it .. . isn’t it the most intriguing color 
combination you've ever seen? It’s white . . . it’s red . . . it’s yellow! 
—it’s completely different from any other rose in existence. All season 
long you'll see gorgeous 5” blooms like these — scores of 
them — each one perfectly formed, long-lasting and fra- que AOSE OF Tie yey 
grant! Be the first in your neighborhood to display The M9». 
Rose of the Year — by ordering now! It’s guaranteed to 
live and bloom in your garden this June...up to frost 
...and for years to come! 

PRICES: $3.50 each; 3 for $9.20 


marking the rst time in 
_ history that this honor 


been bestowed on a 1 Rose! 


AVAILABLE AT ALL LEADING NURSERIES and DEALERS 
2 J&P ROSE CENTERS TOSERVE YOU 


] Jackson & Perkins Co. OR Jackson & Perkins Co. of Calif. § 

34 Rose Lane 34 Rose Lane IF YOU LIVE IN Ariz- IF YOU LIVE 
i Newark, NEW YORK Pleasanton, California 1 ona, California, Idaho, ANYWHERE ELSE 
i Montana, Nevada, New IN THE UNITED 


Please send me, at the proper planting time for my locality i Mexico, Oregon. Utah, STATES — se 


Kordes Perfectas ($3.50 ea.; 3 for $9. 20). Include, FREE 
; with my order, your helpful “‘Home Garden Guide.” 
i Tenclose a8 payment in full g JACKSON PERKINS CO. 
Pleesanton, Calif. NEW YORK 

Name. 
| ** @lease print) 0) 
riginators of great new Roses since 1872 
| SACKSON & PERKINS CO. 

l 

only an anan apes and World's Largest Rose Growers—Newark, NEW YORK 
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